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DO THE LITERARY POSTULATES OF HEXATEUCH 
CRITICISM HAVE ANY PARALLELS IN THE 
OTHER BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


THE question must be stated more at length, and its importance 
justified. It has long been recognized that in no passage of the 
Old Testament is the composition of the Pentateuch ascribed to 
Moses, or even to the time of Moses. Respectable names may be 
cited for the opinion that the New Testament does not decide the 
matter or preclude an investigation of it by the usual historical 
methods. Since the Pentateuch itself is silent also on the subject, 
we are left to the examination of its contents and structure to 
determine our answer. Many scholarly and devout critics claim 
that the phenomena presented in the first six books of the Old 
Testament, when compared with other known facts, are decisive 
for the following conclusions : — 

1. That the Hexateuch, in its present form, is a compilation of 
four great documents, each of these having been made from pre- 
existing material in a written form. 

2. That these documents may be distinguished, at least in part, 
by individual preferences in the use of words, phrases, and modes 
of representation. 

3. That the author of each document presented the history and 
institutions of the past in a form colored by the practices of his 
own time, or moulded by the traditions of different ages. 

4. That these documents circulated for a while as separate 
works. 

5. That the compiler selected such part of each source as suited 
his purpose, endeavoring in general to make a continuous chrono- 
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logical story, and interjecting remarks of his own to cover the 
transitions. 

6. That Moses cannot have been the compiler of the Penta- 
teuch, nor even the author of either of the four great documents, 
in their present form, but that the earliest of these sources was 
composed long after the death of the great lawgiver. 

The question to be decided is not as to the truth of these con- 
clusions, but as to whether conclusions similar to them can be 
established in regard to other Hebrew writings. They have been 
supposed by some writers to be absurd and self-contradictory. 
Are phenomena necessary to the maintenance of these hypotheses 
present elsewhere in the Biblical books ? 

Are there compilations in the Old Testament outside the Hexa- 
teuch? The most cursory examination reveals their presence, 
for several books distinctly quote extended passages from different 
sources ; and when a more thorough investigation is instituted, 
the discovery is made that there is scarcely anything else among 
the Hebrew historical writings, although the component documents 
are not always referred to. Of the two great series of historical 
books, — the first, which contains the books Genesis to 2 Kings in 
the Hebrew Bible, embracing the period from the creation to the 
release of Jehoiachin from imprisonment at Babylon in 562 B.c. ; 
and the second, which includes the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, covering the period from Adam to the second visit 
of Nehemiah to Jerusalem, in 482 B. c., — let the Hexateuch be ex- 
cluded and there remain: Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and 
Ezra-Nehemiah. In every one of these books we are met by phe- 
nomena that most readily accommodate themselves to the idea of 
compilation. A few of these facts may be considered with profit. 
The Book of Judges devotes about fourteen chapters to the history 
of thirteen judges, or twelve if Abimelech is not reckoned. These 
chapters are preceded by what we may call a preface and an in- 
troduction. The first contains a series of brief notices of the 
fortunes of the tribes, as separate bodies, in taking possession of 
the land of Canaan. Some of these are easily shown to be par- 
allel with brief notices in different parts of the Book of Joshua, 
which seem to be written from the same point of view. In Judges 
they now appear, however, after the expression “ And it came to 
pass after the death of Joshua.” The introduction includes four 
verses verbatim from the conclusion of Joshua, though in a dif- 
ferent order, and a rapid estimate of the condition of the people, 
religiously, in the time of the Judges. Finally, in the appendix, 
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chapters xvii.—xxi. of the book, are related two incidents that are 
ascribed to the same period, and parts of which can be traced in 
Joshua, other parts bearing independent marks of compilation. 

The signs of a compiler’s work in Samuel are many. A general 
analysis of 2 Samuel will be a sufficient reminder of what is 
everywhere present in these books. In chapters i.—viii. there is a 
general survey of the reign of David, closing with the enumeration 
of his wars and a list of his ministers. In chapters ix.—xx., with 
which the first two chapters of Kings must be connected, there is 
a description of the court intrigues during David’s reign, includ- 
ing the story of Bath-sheba, the disgraceful conduct of Amnon, 
and the attempts of Absalom and Adonijah to secure the crown. 
Chapter xx. closes with a list of officers that differs only in the 
slightest degree from that of chapter viii. 

An appendix, chapters xxi.—xxiv., contains a miscellaneous 
combination of different incidents in David’s life, songs, and lists, 
in the following order : — 

(1.) Sons of Saul are sacrificed by the Gibeonites, and a famine 
stopped. 

(2.) Successful encounters with the Philistines. 

(3.) David’s song of triumph when delivered from all his ene- 
mies, and from Saul. 

(4.) David's last words. 

(5.) Additional repulses of the Philistines. 

(6.) A list of David’s heroes. 

(T.) The census of David. 

It will not be necessary to prove that the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles are compilations of existing material in a written 
form. The authors refer continually to some of their sources, 
and everywhere betray their dependence upon other sources. 

Of the historical books properly so called, there remains the 
Book of Ezra-Nehemiah. That this likewise has been compiled 
will be evident from the following considerations already sug- 
gested by other writers : — 

(1.) The use of Aramaic as the language of a part of the 
book. 

(2.) The change from the first to the third person, and the 
reverse, in the accounts of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

(3.) The relative importance assigned to different periods of 
the history. In one instance, just before Ezra’s appearance, there 
is a gap of about sixty years, the succeeding history being bound to 
the preceding by the transitional phrase, “ After these things.” 
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(4.) The frequently recurring phrase, “king of Persia,” in 
the history, as distinguished from the term, “the king,” when 
Ezra and Nehemiah speak in their own person, or when Persian 
documents are quoted. Compare the expression “ Darius the 
Persian,” in Neh. xii. 22. 

(5.) The mention of Jaddua, high priest in the third genera- 
tion after Nehemiah, who, according to Josephus, remained in 
office as late as 332 B. c. (see Josephus, Ant. xi. 8). Compare 
the use of the phrase, “days of Nehemiah,” in Neh. xii. 26, im- 
plying that they are past. 

(6.) The dislocations in the book. For example, Ezra iv. 6-23 
refers to the rebuilding of the walls in Nehemiah’s time, while 
Ezra iv. 1-5 and verse 24 relate to the rebuilding of the temple. 

So much for the historical books. Leaving the Hexateuch out 
of the account, every one in both series is a compilation. Since 
several of the later prophets likewise contain historical material, 
a word may be said about them. For convenience, Daniel will be 
considered with Isaiah and Jeremiah. That Daniel is made up 
from different sources is evident from the presence of the Aramaic 
language in the body of the book. With Isaiah’s sermons have 
been incorporated several historical chapters, borrowed from the 
source of Kings, that divide the present book of Isaiah into two 
parts. Jeremiah, too, has been put together as a compilation. 
We are as much as told that material which is now contained 
in the book once circulated in parts, and the fact can be estab- 
lished upon independent evidence as well. Moreover, the peculiar 
form of the preface, to say nothing about the utter lack of 
chronological sequence in the book, makes it evident that it was 
successively enlarged after it was issued with Jeremiah’s name. 
Recall this preface: ‘The words of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, 
of the priests that were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin: to 
whom the word of Jehovah came in the days of Josiah the son of 
Amon king of Judah, in the thirteenth year of his reign. It 
came also in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of 
Judah unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of 
Josiah king of Judah; unto the carrying away of Jerusalem 
captive in the fifth month.” The conclusion suggested by the 
singular repetitions seems to be proved by the fact that the preface 
in its entirety applies to but thirty-eight or thirty-nine chapters of 
the book out of fifty-two in the edition that we have. 

There are, indeed, a few short books, like Ruth and Esther, 
episodical in character, that seem to have been composed after the 
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modern method of writing history. But for the most part the 
historical books are not original productions, but are made up of 
extracts from other documents arranged and united by a compiler 
according to his own plan. 


An examination must now be made of some of the historical 
writings, in order to ascertain the methods that were followed by 
Hebrew compilers, and some of the phenomena that resulted from 
the application of these methods. The Book of Chronicles will 
be selected as a basis, because there is still extant a part of the 
material used by him in the source from which he obtained it, and 
the reign of David will afford a good point of departure. After 
a hasty glance at the beginning of the same, a comparison will be 
made with the account in Samuel with regard to the bringing of 
the ark by David from Baal, that is, Kiriath-jearim of Judah, to 
Jerusalem, the prophecy of Nathan concerning David’s kingdom, 
and the consequent prayer of David,—1 Chron. xiii.—xvii. com- 
pared with 2 Sam. vi., vii., and parts of v. 

In Samuel there is found a full history of the steps — wars, 
intrigue, and treachery on the part of Ishbaal’s! followers — by 
which David, in the course of a reign of seven and a half years at 
Hebron, gained the favor of the whole people and was anointed 
by the elders to kingly rule over all the tribes. In Chronicles, on 
the other hand, we hear nothing of the succession in the family 
of Saul, and nothing of Ish-bosheth save in a genealogical list 
where mention is made of Saul’s son Esh-baal. The manifest im- 
pression to be derived from 1 Chron. x. 13, 14; xi. 1 is that all 
Israel with one voice called David to the throne as soon as Saul 
was dead. There is no contradiction here. The author of Chroni- 
cles knew well enough that David did not immediately succeed 
Saul, as is evident from several assertions of his. See, for exam- 
ple, 1 Chron. xii. 23, where mention is made of armed men that 
came to Hebron to turn the kingdom of Saul to him, and 1 Chron. 
xxix. 27, which contains the statement of David’s seven years at 
Hebron ; for some reason, however, which may be discussed fur- 
ther on, it suited the purpose of the compiler to pass over the 
years during which there was a division of authority, and to begin 
his narrative with the time when David became king over all 
Israel. Passing over the lists of names in 1 Chron. xi. 10-xii. 40, 
a combination of the list of 1 Sam. xxiii. with two others from an 
unknown source, notice that the Chronicler, after reporting the 

1 The original of Ish-bosheth. See 1 Chron. viii. 33. 
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capture of Jerusalem, omits from the original connection the ac- 
count of Hiram’s embassy to David, the list of the latter’s sons 
born in Jerusalem, and the description of two encounters with 
the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim, proceeds immediately to 
describe the preparations for bringing up the ark to Jerusalem, 
and inserts the omitted passages at the point of the original 
where the ark is said to have remained for three months in the 
house of Obed-edom, with the result of blessing to the latter’s 
family. The whole account is worth examining in detail for the 
light it throws upon the Chronicler’s method of treating the 
history. 

In the beginning, he has an expanded form of the statement, 
found in 2 Sam. vi. 1, that David gathered all the chosen men in 
Israel, thirty thousand, in which David, after consultation with his 
leaders and the assembly of Israel, called together all Israel, in- 
cluding the priests and Levites, from Shihor to Hamath, to bring 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim (vss. 1-5). 

In vss. 6-14, excluding the slightest possible verbal changes, 
we have the account of 2 Sam. vi. 2-11, produced entire, with the 
following alterations : — 

1. Baal Judah is identified as Kiriath-jearim which belongs to 
Judah, vs. 6. 

2. The appositional phrase, “ Jehovah inhabiter of the cherubs,” 
is inserted after “ark of God ” (vs. 6). 

3. The Chronicler omits the phrase “ which is in Gibeah ” and 
the entire verse 2 Sam. vi. 4, which probably originally described 
the positions of Uzzah and Ahio with reference to the ox-cart. 

4, Jehovah of Samuel appears as oym>s (Elohim) four times 
(vss. 8, 12, 14) and is omitted once (vs. 13). 

5. »> is found for -ws Sy in Samuel with the same meaning. 

6. “ And David removed not” is found instead of “and David 
would not remove” (vs. 13). 

7. “For Obed-edom and all his house”’ the Chronicler substi- 
tutes “ the house of Obed-edom and all that he had.” 

At this point the compiler introduces two passages which, as 
has already been said, are connected in Samuel with a previous 
date. The passage 1 Chron. xiv. 1-7 repeats 2 Sam. v. 11-16 
with three differences: the omission of all allusion to David’s do- 
mestic life at Hebron, as well as to his union with coneubines in 
Jerusalem, and the occurrence of the name Beeliada for Eliada 
in the list of his sons. In the next ten verses, which recount two 
raids of the Philistines, the name Jehovah is changed to oyn>s 
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five times, the statement that “the Philistines left their images 
there, and David and his men took them away,” is changed to 
“they left their gods there, and David commanded and they were 
burned with fire,” and there is added the statement concerning 
the fame of David and the feeling of fear brought upon the 
nations. 

1 Chron. xv. 1-24 furnishes material entirely new, consisting 
of a detailed account of preparations for bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem in accordance with Levitical propriety, and of the ap- 
pointment of the necessary musicians, David assigning as the 
reason why Jehovah had previously made a breach upon the peo- 
ple the fact that the Levites bare it not at the first. With this 
is connected by the Chronicler the story, somewhat altered, that 
the Book of Samuel gives of the further progress of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom. He omits, however, the statement that 
“it was told king David, saying, Jehovah hath blessed the house 
of Obed-edom and all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark 
of God.” 

Recalling for a moment the principal facts, it will be observed 
that in Samuel the account of the three months’ abode of the ark 
with Obed-edom is followed by that of the blessing, information to 
David of the blessing, and the resumption of its journey to Jeru- 
salem. In Chronicles, the delay of three months is utilized for 
the introduction of several matters, including two Philistine raids 
and extensive preparations for the proper treatment of the sacred 
chest, — and then is completed the return of the ark, apparently 
because it may finally be accomplished in a legal manner. Worthy 
of notice is the substitution four times of “ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah” for “ark of om>bs” and “ark of Jehovah,” of 
“ark of om>s” once for “ ark of Jehovah,” of the name c'm>s 
once for Jehovah, the addition once of oym>s, and the descrip- 
tion of the part taken by musicians and other Levites in the pro- 
cession. After David’s distribution of food to the people, the 
Chronicler inserts an arrangement made by David for Levitical 
services before the ark, which contains quotations from the 105th, 
96th, and 106th Psalms, all belonging to the fourth book of our 
present Psalm collection, and he finally resumes with the state- 
ment of the earlier book that all the people went home, here of 
course brought into a different connection. The Chronicler omits 
the reproach of David’s wife, Michal, and passes immediately to 
the interview between David and Nathan the prophet, described 
in 2 Sam. vii. 
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1 Chron. xvii. contains this account with the following altera- 
tions : — 

1. There is manifest an increased use of the proper name 
“David” in place of “the king.” 

2. There is omitted the sentence “and Jehovah had given him , 
rest from all his enemies round about ” (vs. 1). 

3. Substitutions in the use of divine names as follows: once 
“ark of the covenant of Jehovah” for ark of osm>s ; twice oT>S 
for Jehovah ; once 275s for Jehovah oy7>s ; five times Jehovah 
for Jehovah ats; once “O my God” for “O Jehovah of Hosts 
the God of Israel ;” once Jehovah is omitted. 

4, The hardening of the question “Shalt thou build me a 
house ” into “ Thou shalt not build me the house,” and a change in 
the contrast brought out in the earlier narrative. There Jehovah 
says in substance “ Thou shalt not build me a house, but Jehovah 
shall build thee a house ;” in Chronicles, “ Thou shalt not build 
me the house, but thy son shall build my house.”! The seed of 
David, moreover, is by the Chronicler limited to Solomon. 

5. The omission from David’s prayer of the statement that God 
redeemed Israel from the nations and their gods. 


It will perhaps prevent confusion if, before going further, a sum- 
mary be made of the principal results of the inductive examina- 
tion. Briefly, they are these : — 

1. The Chronicler does not concern himself with the history of 
David previous to his coronation at Jerusalem, nor with his pri- 
vate life after that time. Rather his purpose seems to be to 
emphasize the fact that David was the head of a dynasty ordained 
of God and the leader in religious ceremonies and musical festi- 
vals. Thence, like a great many royal biographers and funeral 
orators of the present day, he omits what is not suited to his pur- 
pose, such as the intrigues preceding David’s complete possession 
of the kingdom, as in a subsequent connection he does the gross 
scandals of his court, and presents the other side of the picture, 
that of the sober monarch who rules in the fear of God, and the 
zealous teacher and leader who will suffer no abridgment in the 
services and ceremonies of religion. 

2. The compiler makes large quotations from the Book of Sam- 
uel, and for the most part cites the passages nearly word for 
word, only making such minor alterations as seemed suitable to 
his purpose. With this exception, the Chronicler contents himself 


1 The single phrase, 2 Sam. vii. 13 a, does not affect this point. 
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with the rearrangement of the material, and with the insertion 
of extended sections from some other source or sources. It was 
inevitable that this method of procedure should occasion misun- 
derstanding to one who reads this writing without reference to 
the earlier source, and the comparison that has just been made 
shows that some of the passages quoted from Samuel assume a 
different relation to the history, owing to the new context in 
which they are placed. 

3. The Chronicler betrays a partiality for statistical matters, 
such as lists of warriors, arrangements for individual Levites, and 
the like. To him who is acquainted with the lists of cities, the 
genealogies, and other minute particulars of the first nine chap- 
ters of Chronicles, this occasions no surprise. There is manifest 
likewise a tendency to the use of language which, interpreted 
literally, is an exaggeration, and not simply a one-sided represen- 
tation, of the facts contained in the earlier narrative. For ex- 
ample, it will be remembered that the thirty thousand chosen 
men of Israel who were gathered together and who went with 
David to bring the ark to Jerusalem become from the Chronicler’s 
point of view “all Israel.” 

4, There is present in the later book what we may call a 
specialization of prophecy. This is evident from the two contrasts 
which are drawn respectively in the two forms of Nathan’s pre- 
diction to David — in Samuel, that of the house built by David 
and that to be built by Jehovah, namely, David’s posterity; in 
Chronicles, that of Solomon as the appropriate patron of the 
Temple rather than his father. It is evident still further from 
the identification of the general word seed with the particular 
descendant, Solomon. 

5. There must be noted an apparent preference on the part of 
the compiler of Chronicles for the divine name oym>s rather than 
Jehovah. 


These conclusions may be amply verified by any one who 
chooses to institute a comparison of passages taken at random 
from the Chronicles with the selections of Samuel and Kings 
dealing with the same period of the history, and the best fruit of 
this paper will be secured if those who are uncertain as to 
whether they ought to accept these postulates will examine the 
Scripture to see whether these things are so. It would obviously 
be wearisome to go much further here in the detail of the induc- 
tive examination. Let it suffice to report rapidly some additional 
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facts that have been discovered in this examination, to substantiate 
the principles already presented, and to advance new ones. 

In 2 Chronicles, chapters v.—vii., we have a description of the 
removal of the ark to the temple, the prayer of dedication with 
the subsequent ceremonies, and the answer of Jehovah to Solo- 
mon. The account differs from the earlier one of 1 Kings among 
other respects in the following particulars : — 

1. The introduction of Levitical musicians and of a musical 
service. 

2. A new conclusion to Solomon’s prayer, containing a quota- 
tion from the 132d Psalm. 

3. The words “when Solomon had made an end of praying” 
are followed in Chronicles by the account of the descent of fire 
from heaven and the manifestation of Jehovah’s glory in the 
temple, and the earlier account which represents Solomon as 
standing in front of the altar and blessing the people is here 
omitted. 

4. In quoting the answer to Solomon’s prayer, the Chronicler 
omits a few words from the middle of 1 Kings ix. 3, and intro- 
duces in place of them a summary of the prayer itself. The ori- 
ginal verse reads: “ And Jehovah said unto him, I have heard 
thy prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made before me: 
I have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever; and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there perpet- 
ually.” In Chronicles, the words “ and thy supplication that thou 
hast made before me” are dismissed ; the above-mentioned sum- 
mary is inserted in the form of a promise that Jehovah will hear 
in the manner desired, and there follow the words “ For now I 
have chosen and hallowed this house, that my name may be there 
forever, and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually.” 
In this case, the hallowing of the house appears as a reason for 
the promise contained in the interpolated passage. 

In the description of the reformation under Asa, the author 
of Chronicles gives fuller details of the overthrow of idolatry in 
Judah, even saying that Asa took away the strange altars and 
the high places, though this is in glaring contradiction with one 
of his sources, which indeed he himself reproduces in the next 
chapter, 2 Chron. xv. 17. The account of this reformation is 
here interrupted by the description of the Ethiopian advance upon 
Asa, and the consequent destruction by the Judzan hosts of a 
million of the foe. 

The eleventh chapter of 2 Kings presents a story of the suc- 
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cessful effort of Jehoiada the priest to set the youthful Joash upon 
the throne of Judah. According to this story, it was effected by 
the aid of the men of war, who were distributed in the house of 
Jehovah and finally brought forth the king for his coronation. In 
Chronicles, on the other hand, the captains are not admitted to 
the sacred precincts, but are sent to summon the Levites and the 
whole congregation of Israel. Being assembled together, all are 
directed to remain without the house of Jehovah save the priests 
and Levites, who, instead of the Carites and runners of Kings, 
are here the instruments for the accomplishment of Jehoiada’s 
plan. 

This temple narrative is very instructive in the line of the 
present inquiry, since it contains several verses of the older story 
intact, while, on the other hand, here and there throughout the 
passage, are imbedded short extracts, one having three words 
only, from the same older story. It is very striking to observe 
with what skill a single clause borrowed from the former narra- 
tive is made by the compiler to do duty in an entirely new 
relation. 


A pause may be made once more for the reiteration and rein- 
forcement of positions already taken in regard to Chronicles. 
David the king, and Jerusalem the capital, and worship on Mount 
Zion have been shown to be the conceptions dearest to the author’s 
heart, and these conceptions are handled in a manner worthy of 
their high character. In harmony with them is the prominence 
given to Judah. The most casual reader of the work must note 
the relative unimportance attached to the history of the northern 
kingdom. In harmony with the same thoughts is the continued 
emphasis laid upon the priestly element in the life of the king- 
dom, for the sake of which, for example, silence is maintained in 
regard to the priestly functions of the king. 

The compiler’s method is everywhere the same. He introduces 
the least possible changes consistent with his plan into the phrase- 
ology of Samuel and Kings, and combines his selections, as well 
as he is able, with material drawn from some other source. Allu- 
sion has been made to the changes in the connection of certain 
clauses that have resulted from this mode of composition. An- 
other good illustration of this is found in 1 Chron. xx. 4, where 
the words “And it came to pass after this” follow the Ammon- 
itish war of David and introduce three Philistine battles, while 
in Samuel these same battles are connected with other Philistine 
encounters which preceded them. 
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The Chronicler’s preference for large numbers has already been 
alluded to. It is very manifest throughout his writing. Accord- 
ing to the author of Samuel, David paid about $30, reckoned 
in our money, for the threshing-floor of Araunah, but the Chron- 
icler charges him $630,000 for it. The same author attributes to 
David the statement that he had prepared for the house of Jeho- 
vah 100,000 talents of gold, or about $3,150,000,000, and a thou- 
sand thousand talents of silver, or about $1,800,000,000, and 
of brass and iron without weight. Throwing out the brass and 
iron, this provision amounted to about $4,950,000,000, or, neg- 
lecting the trifle of $50,000,000, and when it comes to calling for 
free-will offerings, David adds $106,500,000 of his own, “in his 
affliction,” as he says (margin, “low estate”), he prepared for 
the temple some five billions in gold and silver. Let it be said 
once more that these passages are not cited for the sake of prov- 
ing contradictions. By no means. Once recognize the fact that 
the Hebrew historians use round numbers and that large things 
must be described with large figures, and all is clear. The present 
effort is directed solely to the ascertaining of the method of this 
later writer, and it is impossible to show either that the Book of 
Chronicles has been specially liable to corruption in transmission, 
or that numbers in Hebrew were more easily confused by a copyist 
than other words. 

Is not this method manifest likewise when he introduces the 
religious awakening under Asa? In the principal source occurs 
the remark, “The high places were not taken away,” and that 
must be inserted in its connection; but when the Chronicler 
breaks away from the ancient source, whether he proceeds to se- 
lect his own terms or borrows them from a second source, he gives 
a true estimate of Asa’s character from his own point of view. 
Asa was a truly religious man, we may conceive the Chronicler to 
say to himself. Truly religious men in the Chronicler’s time 
did not worship at high places. The spirit which Asa showed 
would have been manifested in the later time in maintenance of 
the legitimate worship at Jerusalem ; or, to go back to the Chron- 
icler, ‘“‘ Asa took away the high places.” Which statement is the 
true one? Both. High places indeed remained. Nevertheless, 
the heart of Asa was perfect all his days, and he destroyed that 
for which high places afterward stood. 

The use of the divine names by the Chronicler is most interest- 
ing, and I venture to think informing. The entire history of Judah 
under the monarchy has been examined in connection with the 
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narratives in Samuel and Kings, with the view to a presentation 
of the exact facts upon this subject. Distinguishing the passages 
that exhibit the text of Samuel and Kings as their sole or chief 
source from those either entirely independent of it, or containing 
so little as to cause it to lose practically its identity, the results 
are contained in the following statistical statement : — 

I. Passages quoted from Samuel and Kings. 

(a.) Jehovah is omitted 21 times. 

(6.) Jehovah is inserted 11 times. 

(c.) cym>s is omitted 10 times. 

(d.) or os is added 27 times. 

(e.) Jehovah p15 is added 6 times and omitted twice. 

Cf.) ams is substituted for Jehovah 36 or 37 times. The 
possible 37th case depends on a question of text. 

(g-) Jehovah is substituted for os twice. 

(h.) Satan is substituted for Jehovah once. 

The only large numbers are 21, 27, and 36. Jehovah is omit- 
ted 21 times, ovm>s is inserted 27 times, and os is substituted 
for Jehovah 36 times. This proves a very decided preference on 
the part of the compiler for the divine name pym>x. If the char- 
acter of the exceptions is weighed, the preponderance will be seen 
to be overwhelming. A brief statement in regard to the classes 
of changes complementary to these will make this plain. There 
are 11 insertions of Jehovah. Of these, two probably depend 
upon erroneous texts, and six are connected with the angel of, or 
the word of, or the sword of, Jehovah. poym>s is omitted 10 
times, but in every case either from the compound name Jehovah 
=ytbs, or where the pronoun fe takes its place. Jehovah is in- 
deed substituted for oy7>s twice, but only in the expression, “ ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah,” which takes the place of the “ark of 
oyt>s.” Driver puts it very mildly when he says: ‘ The compiler 
of Chronicles changes Jehovah of his original source into ons 
neither consistently nor with apparent reason, except that when 
writing independently he evinces a preference for the latter term 
himself.” The whole story, however, does not appear from this 
statement, and to get it, the second class of passages, the other 
source, so to speak, of Chronicles, must be interrogated. 

II. In this class of passages the name oy7>wx occurs 57 times, Je- 
hovah my74s 72 times, and Jehovah alone 220 times. Thus a very 
decided preference for Jehovah appears. Indeed, the preponder- 
ance is more than these numbers exhibit ; for of the 57 instances 
of the name pytbs, 23 depend upon a text that is by no means 
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certain ; in 3 cases the word is put into the mouth of the Egyp- 
tian king Neco; in 26 it is found after the construct states of 
nouns; as in the expressions, house of os, ark of abs, man 
of ovmbs, words of oymbs, Princes of ovmts, vessels of obs ; 
in one instance the phrase, n‘7>x in heaven, is used ; leaving but 
four places where =.7s is used as the subject of an action, all of 
these being found, singularly enough, in 1 Chron. xxv., xxvi., 
Xxviii., xxix., belonging to the long passage (1 Chron. xxii.—xxix.) 
in which David’s preparations for his successor are narrated. 

It will be observed that a division of the book has not been 
made on the lines of the use of divine names, but the division 
that our author compels us to make is observed, and the two parts 
have been questioned separately, with the result that when the 
Chronicler quotes from the account in Samuel and Kings he pre- 
fers the name ot>x, quite freely departing from his copy in order 
to use it, while in the remaining passages he manifests a strong 
inclination toward the name Jehovah. If a theory be presented 
to account for this divergence from a preference, which has been 
proved, it is the part of scholarship to advance it with caution, 
since with our present Old Testament text we cannot be sure 
always that the names remain as the Chronicler wrote them. It 
is hardly likely, however, that corruptions have been introduced 
on a large scale, and, though it must be asserted with diffidence, 
the facts seem to warrant us in assuming, — 

(1.) That the Chronicler certainly used other sources than that 
of Samuel and Kings in writing the history of the monarchy, as 
indeed he asserts himself. 

(2.) That these sources manifested a preference for the divine 
name Jehovah. 

(3.) That the Chronicler, for some reason,! felt compelled to 
transcribe this source verbatim, and hence did not venture to 
make alterations in the divine names. When, therefore, Well- 
hausen and others make the claim that in the departure from the 
earlier source our author gives us pure invention of his own, it 
must be answered that this theory is inconsistent with the Chroni- 
cler’s departure from his usual habit, when writing independently, 
of using oym>s as the name of God. This point is made not so 
much to show how sometimes the use of critical methods may be 


1 Since this source deals with the religious aspects of the history entirely, 
we may regard it as church history ; and from this point of view the incorpora- 
tion of portions of it without change by the Chronicler does not seem unnat- 
ural. 
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made to react upon the extreme critics themselves, but to show 
how, should the conclusion of the present writer be just, the se- 
verest critical methods may be utilized in the interests of truth. 


It has been necessary to enter somewhat in detail into the pro- 
cesses by which a document is analyzed and referred to its sources, 
and this paper has been enlarged accordingly. There remains but 
the duty of bringing the results of this investigation into relation 
with the propositions with which the investigation began. In an- 
swer to the inquiry then propounded, and for the sake of definite- 
ness and positiveness, confining the statements to the principles 
discovered from the Book of Chronicles, it may be said : — 

1. That this book is a compilation of at least two great docu- 
ments. 

2. That these two documents are distinguished by preferences 
in the use of words and modes of representation. 

3. Judging from the light in which Nathan, David, Asa, and 
others are presented to us, it seems not too much to suppose that 
the author of each document has given us the words and works 
of these and other persons in the dialect of his own time. He 
attributes to them such acts and puts in their mouths such words 
as seemed consonant with the worth of their character, and there 
is no doubt but that he represents them with substantial accuracy. 
He is the prophet and interpreter of the past, and, just as the 
prophet of the future must connect the great names of the future 
with his present situation, without departing much from the ter- 
minology of his contemporaries, even so the prophet of the past 
seizes the great events and characters of that past and presents 
them in the language of his time. This is one of the ways in 
which the prophet manifests his mission, — he partakes of the 
timelessness of God. 

4. Both of these documents circulated in another connection be- 
fore being brought together by the compiler. 

5. It is evident, too, that the compiler has selected such parts 
of the documents as suited his purpose, and it is clear that he has 
interjected remarks of his own. It is frequently necessary to sep- 
arate single verses and even short clauses from their present eon- 
nection, and to assign them to another of the writers whose words 
have been brought into this book. 

The last postulate, therefore, with which the discussion began 
—namely, the position of the critics that Moses is not the author 
of the Pentateuch, nor either of its component documents in their 
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present form — should be weighed according to the methods of 
literary criticism, with the conviction that there is nothing neces- 
sarily preposterous in the assertions upon which this postulate is 
said to be based, that the critics will have to be met upon their 
own ground, that nothing is so likely to come out of the prolonged 
discussions of these days as truth, and that the exact facts on this 
question should be searched for as for hid treasure, and gratefully 
received when found. 


Charles Rufus Brown. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
NEwTonN CENTRE, Mass. 





THE NAVAL CHAPLAINCY. 


THE provisions of the Constitution of the United States which 
refer to the establishment of religion are often considered as 
militating against the employment of chaplains by the govern- 
ment. At intervals Congress is petitioned to do away with their 
maintenance, on the ground of the injustice of a tax for such a 
purpose. 

The abstract question whether it might not be expedient to 
remove all possible objection, and secularize public service in the 
general government as well as in the States, is a question to be 
considered by itself; but the constitutional right has been as- 
sumed, and chaplaincies have been in existence from the founda- 
tion of the government. To-day the status of the corps in the 
army and navy is more assured than ever. 

The only constitutional provision which is supposed to be violated 
is that contained in the first amendment: ‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” An establishment of religion requires a 
clergy, creed, rite, ritual, and standards with which all must com- 
ply. But the appointment of special ministers to serve the citizens 
of the United States who constitute a chosen force set for the 
defense of the government does not seem to be affected by the 
prohibiting words “ make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” Six times have committees of Congress made reports to 
this effect. If we look at the practice of the government, it will 
be seen that as early as the Revolutionary army was formed chap- 
lains were appointed. On May 27, 1777, Congress ordered that 
there should be one chaplain to each brigade in the army ; provi- 
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sion for chaplains was also made in the acts of Congress of 1791, 
1812, and 1838. The precedent for chaplains in Congress was 
set by the proposition of Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, who proposed to open the session of the Continen- 
tal Congress with prayer, and “though himself a Puritan,” moved 
that the Rev. Mr. Duché, of the Episcopal Church, should officiate. 
John Adams wrote a letter to his wife, in which he used these 
words: ‘“ He read the Episcopal service, and then, as if moved 
by the occasion, he broke out into extemporaneous prayer, and 
those men who were about to resort to force to obtain their 
rights were moved to tears.” In the Federal Convention of 
June 28, 1787, Benjamin Franklin made a similar motion, and 
said, addressing the President: “ In the beginning of the contest 
with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayers in this room for divine protection. ... I have lived, 
sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing proof I 
see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men ; and if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it proba- 
ble that an empire can rise without his aid? ” 

In the first Congress under the Constitution, a Committee of 
Conference between the Senate and the House of Representatives 
was appointed “gn rules and the appointment of chaplains.” Ells- 
worth, Sherman, and Madison were members of the committee ; 
as a result, chaplains were appointed of different denominations, 
a practice continued at the present day. The inference is a fair 
one, therefore, that in the opinion of those who made the Con- 
stitution there was no objection to the appointment of chaplains 
on constitutional grounds. 

The clause of the Constitution, Art. I., see. viii., provides that 
“Congress shall have power to provide and maintain a navy. To 
make rules for the government and regulation of the land and na- 
val forces” may be considered to include chaplains, as they were 
as much a part of the military service at the time the Constitution 
was formed as other officers. Moreover, it is only just to men 
who gave up all to their country that, so far as possible, religion 
should have “ free exercise” with them. Nor should the country 
by legislation deny them this privilege, not only on the ground 
that the individual should have the right to religious teaching and 
worship when compelled by circumstances to the restrictions of 
the fort or frigate, but also because it is necessary for the best 
efficiency of officers and men that ethics and religion should be 


taught to them, to the end that wholesome early training should be 
VOL. Xvi. —NO. 105. 15 
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conserved, and that reverence should not die out in an atmosphere 
where it is developed with difficulty. Furthermore, the appeal of 
the religiously inclined, in both army and navy, is for that kind 
of office, in sickness, in distress, and in death, in the field, the 
hospital cot, or on the deck, which only accredited ministers of 
the gospel can supply. 

The navy was formed as a separate organization in 1798. At 
the outset chaplains were appointed, to whom, in addition to their 
religious duties, teaching was added, to the younger officers, gen- 
erally of navigation. In 1806, Congress recommended to the 
President to retain such chaplains as might be deemed necessary 
in time of peace. There were ten in 1822, and twelve in 1825. 
In the latter year Mr. Southard, of New Jersey, came into the 
cabinet of President John Quincy Adams as Secretary of the 
Navy, and established a rule that none but regularly ordained 
ministers should be appointed to this responsible position. Pre- 
vious to that time an unfortunate state of affairs had been caused 
by the fact that men were appointed to this position who had no 
pretension either to piety or professional training. The captain 
of a ship would appoint some one as chaplain, thereby securing to 
him an additional remuneration. 

The chaplain is an officer, nominated by the President and 
commissioned by and with the advice of the Senate of the United 
States. The candidate for this position is supposedly chosen by 
the Secretary of the Navy, who makes inquiries into the fitness of 
the applicant for the position, the President accepting the name 
sent to him by his cabinet officer. There are always numerous 
applications on file in the Navy Department for each vacancy from 
ministers of all denominations. Senators, members of Congress, 
and civilians are urged by their friends to press individual claims, 
as is the case with regard to other official positions, such as consu- 
lates and judgeships. A chaplain is required to pass a physical 
examination before a board of naval surgeons previous to entry 
into the service; he must be a regularly ordained minister, not 
under twenty-one or over thirty-five years of age, when appointed. 

The requirements for admission should be more stringent, and 
greater circumspection used in the admissions to the corps. 
Every other corps in the navy has a special board of examiners 
appointed to pass upon the fitness of the candidate. Efforts have 
been made by the chaplains in the navy to raise the standard of 
admission into the corps, by the requirement that the candidate 
should have at least an education entitling him to the degree of 
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Bachelor of Arts, and some experience in the active pastorate 
ashore, and also should be required to pass an examination before 
a board of naval chaplains, appointed for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

This examination would aim simply at ascertaining the fitness 
of the candidate for the position, — a fitness which would need to 
be certified to by the authorities of the denomination to which 
he belonged. At present there are no legal safeguards surround- 
ing the admission of an applicant into the corps of chaplains with 
reference to professional standing or personal fitness. The repu- 
tation of the corps is likely to suffer at any time from the admis- 
sion of unworthy members, —a condition of affairs which would 
have no remedy except that of court-martial and dismissal. A 
perfunctory performance of duty, however, and conduct which, 
while not positively bad, is barely on the safe side of ‘“ conduct 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman,” would not be considered 
as subjecting to a court-martial. An unfit person might therefore 
hold this position for years, thus bringing a worthy body of men 
into disrepute. 

After a chaplain receives his commission, he holds himself in 
readiness for any duty to which he may be ordered. When no 
time is specified, four days are allowed to him for preparation 
before leaving home on his three years’ cruise; when his orders 
are “without delay,” he is allowed forty-eight hours before 
starting; when they read “immediately,” twelve hours is the 
limit. He is required to indorse on his orders the day and hour of 
their reception. In time of peace, however, he is generally or- 
dered to report on board his ship at a certain day, two or three 
weeks later, or to sail by a steamer of a given date. 

Fairly aboard ship, he finds himself under the rule of the “ Blue- 
book,” or navy regulations. As a commissioned officer, he has 
rights, privileges, and duties in common with others; he may 
resign, or may be retired for physical disability “ occurring in 
line of duty,” in which case he receives three fourths of his high- 
est sea pay, during life. 

The duties of a chaplain are defined in the following regula- 
tions, although he is permitted to supplement them in whatever 
way his wisdom and zeal may suggest, having regard always for 
the conditions of the life and customs which surround him. 

The Article of War which interests him the most, which he 
hears read at muster before the entire ship’s company, on deck, 
is placed at the beginning of the Articles, and is as follows: — 
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“The commanders of vessels and naval stations to which chap- 
lains are attached shall cause divine service to be performed on 
Sunday, whenever the weather or other circumstances will allow 
it to be done ; and it is earnestly recommended to all officers, sea- 
men, and others in the naval service, diligently to attend at every 
performance of the worship of Almighty God. Any irreverent or 
unbecoming behavior during divine service shall be punished as a 
general or summary court-martial shall direct.” 

This attendance has long since failed to be compulsory. So 
that the presence at public worship aboard ship argues a high de- 
gree of moral courage on the part of seamen. For it must be 
remembered that the larger number of man-of-war’s men are irre- 
ligious. Religion is spoken of often in terms of ridicule. The 
man who would live up to his convictions has to stand the fire of 
skeptical sharpshooters and the sneering criticism from which 
there is no escape in any possible retirement. 

The Navy Regulations are as follows : — 

“ A clergyman appointed chaplain in the navy of the United 
States must consider it his duty that the morality of his conduct 
and the propriety of his manners are such as become his sacred 
office, and such as shall inspire officers and crew with reverence 
and respect toward him. 

“He will perform divine service and offer prayers at such times 
as the commanding officer may designate. 

“He is to instruct in the principles of the Christian religion 
the boys and such other persons as the commander of the vessel 
may commit to his care. 

*“‘ He is to examine the boys instructed by the schoolmaster, and 
report from time to time. 

“He is, with the consent of the senior medical officer, to visit 
the sick and afford them consolation.” 

These are his principal prescribed duties. The United States 
Revised Statutes, sections 1397 and 1398, state that “ Every chap- 
lain shall be permitted to conduct public worship according to the 
manner and forms of the church of which he may be a member,” 
and also that “chaplains shall report annually to the Secretary 
of the Navy the official services performed by them.” The chap- 
lain’s relative rank is prescribed: the four who have been longest 
in the service having the relative rank of captain, which is equi- 
valent to that of colonel in the regular army. A certain prescribed 
number have the lower ranks of commander, lieutenant-comman- 
der, and lieutenant. The pay of a chaplain varies according to his 
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duty and his length of service. The first five years after entry into 
the service he receives on leave or waiting orders, $1,600; on 
shore duty, $2,300 ; at sea, $2,500. After five years’ service these 
amounts are increased to $1,900, $2,500, and $2,800 respectively. 
These sums are very much lessened by the large expenses of the 
service, and the necessity when the officer is at sea of providing, in 
addition, for his family ashore. The highest pay of the chaplain, 
however, is much less than the highest pay of any officer, — an 
inequality which he feels as he begins to grow old in the service. 

The names upon the list of chaplains vary from year to year, 
through retirements, resignations, and deaths. The assignments 
to duty are: to the cruisers of large size carrying the admiral’s 
flag ; flag-ships; training -ships; receiving-ships, in port; the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; the Naval Home for Old Sea- 
men at Philadelphia; the stationary training-ships at New York 
and Newport, R. I. There are eight navy yards to which chap- 
lains may be ordered, two being remote from each other by the 
long distance which separates Florida from California. Theoreti- 
cally, a chaplain is held to alternate duty of three years at sea and 
ashore. This is not strictly adhered to, — the average sea duty 
of the chaplains, as of other officers, is frequently less than fifty 
per cent. of their total service. 

The religious denominations have been fairly well represented 
in the naval chaplaincy. From the beginning of the century the 
larger number have been members of the Episcopal Church. 
This has been, doubtless, because they have sought the position, 
and because the English navy admits to the chaplaincy only mem- 
bers of the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and it was only natural in the early history of the service that 
the chaplains should be of that denomination. This has been so 
largely the case, that the common opinion is that only members 
of the Episcopal Church are eligible for such appointments. The 
chaplains at present are divided among the several denominations 
as follows: Baptists, 3; Disciples of Christ, 1; Episcopalians, 10 ; 
Methodists, 6; Presbyterians, 2; Roman Catholics, 2. Total, 24. 

The need of the chaplaincy is apparent when it is considered 
that there are in all in the navy ten thousand officers and men, 
who for long periods of time are in foreign countries, deprived of 
all social safeguards of morality and religious influences. The 
vessels are crowded, and the surroundings of the forecastle, as of 
the barracks, are proverbially demoralizing. There is an old prov- 
erb, “The gallows and the sea refuse nothing ;” its applicability 
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to a man-of-war is less true than formerly, but nevertheless it is 
true enough. 

In the training-ships the boys are at the formative period of 
early manhood. Influences which take root then are not easily 
destroyed by the storms of temptation to which the young sailor 
is afterwards subject. The Naval Academy, containing the choice 
youth of the land, is a position of strategic importance for the 
chaplain, and demands special qualifications of the incumbent 
who would fill it. 

The “ sick-bays” and hospitals also furnish a field of helpful 
and consolatory work. The navy is a field difficult of cultivation ; 
but it is an essential to this work that a man has to sow beside all 
waters if he would accomplish anything during the years. 

The need of the service, while the same as that of humanity at 
large, pertains to society under special conditions. Simply stated, 
it is the realization of both officers and men that obedience is due 
to a higher law than articles of war and navy regulations; that 
there is a standard which is more sacred than the country’s flag 
floating at the mast-head;1 that obedience to God’s law is the 
best surety of patriotism and valor, and that the man who fights 
under the Christian standard fights ever on the winning side. 

The fortunes of the service may take an individual chaplain into 
relation with the young lives on the training-ship, and the Naval 
Academy, with the strong seamen in middle life aboard ship, or 
with the infirm old seamen who wait at the Naval Home only to 
take their longest voyage of all. His duty will thus slightly vary, 
but he will discover that he is everywhere surrounded by traditions 
and customs of which the service is very tenacious. 

The new incumbent of the chaplain’s office will find himself in 
a strange place when he steps upon the quarter-deck of a man-of- 
war. Like a fresh-water swimmer who finds the salt sea cold, and 
not much to his taste, whom the sudden wave may ignominiously 
overthrow ; who makes a good showing only by means of strong 
arm, skill, and fearlessness ; so will he who encounters the un- 
friendly atmosphere of man-of-war life require all the spiritual 
manhood he can summon to his aid lest depression drive him into 
a dull routine of formality and freeze the warmth of religious 
energy in his heart. 

Ashore, the minister has his library, his quiet study, the con- 
verse of his books. 

Aboard ship, hitherto (the new cruisers change the conditions 


1 The Church pennant is hoisted above the national ensign. 
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somewhat), he has had the small, dark stateroom, thus quaintly 
described by an old writer: “The place I dwell in being secluded 
from the solar ray is obliged to a glimmering candle.” In this 
room his ears are continually besieged by the various noises of the 
ship life, the ward-room merriment, and work of the servants, — 
from all this he has no escape. Meditation and study are there- 
fore extremely difficult. 

On land, he is called upon for various professional addresses 
and papers which interest him as intellectual exercises, and stimu- 
late him both mentally and spiritually. The naval life affords no 
such means of development. 

In a parish his congregation, consisting of “ young men and 
maidens, old men and children,” make demands upon him for 
varied theme and diversity of work and sympathy which quickens 
the flagging spirit. 

On shipboard, he finds an atmosphere of devotion to pleasure, 
or careless indifference to religion, or open hostility, and men 
strong and set in their ways, with opinions already formed, having 
little knowledge of the Scriptures, but a great deal of knowledge 
of the world and of its wickedness. 

Ashore, in his parish, the minister holds the chief position in a 
large social circle. 

Aboard ship, a few are congenial spirits, and “stand by” to 
aid him; but to these he is drawn very closely. Ashore, he him- 
self is autocrat, and has authority recognized and agreeable. 

On shipboard, he finds that his place is settled by the iron rule 
of rank, — what room he shall have, where he shall sit at table, 
where he shall stand at muster, in what order of precedence he 
shall get into or out of a ship’s boat. 

On shore, his ministerial office carries with it authority, defer- 
ence, it may be reverence, and his efforts are of his own volition. 

Aboard ship, he is without authority, and takes no initiative 
without an order from a superior officer. 

There are minor circumstances which interfere with the regular 
performance of a chaplain’s duty which are not peculiar to man- 
of-war life. In 1675, the chaplain of H. M.S. Assistance thus 
wrote in his diary of his first sermon aboard ship: “ April 28. 
I could not stand without hoalding by boath the pillars in the 
steerage and the captain’s chayre, and others were ready to tilt 
downe sometimes backward, sometimes forward. All our old 
seamen were sick this day. I was only giddy.” Again: “No 
prayers to-day by reason of the business of the shipp.” Again, 
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for a reason which no one will fail to appreciate: “ Wee expect 
the Pyratts every houre.” 

The new appointee perceives, as the shore recedes from his 
sight, that he has cut off all affiliation with the land and his old 
associates. Henceforth association, conference, diocese, presby- 
tery, synod, become of little interest to him, and as the years go 
on he is forgotten, through absence; unlike the foreign mission- 
ary, no secretary of a board of missions takes note of his work to 
assist and encourage; nor can he have, like the missionary, his 
family about him, so that he is especially alone aboard ship, on the 
wide sea. It will be seen, therefore, that a chaplain’s life is a 
life of limitations. If he has had but little knowledge of the 
world, or of men and books, he will gradually supplement his 
education in these respects, and the service will be of advantage 
to him, were he to resign his position and accept the ordinary 
ministerial duty. But the limitations of the office are those of 
most government positions, which unfit for the varied work of the 
civilian. The office of chaplain is measured in value by the man 
who holds it. The man honors the office rather than the office the 
man. He who holds it is made to bear the historic burden of 
unworthy predecessors. 

That this is true is owing in great measure to the fact that the 
position is a subordinate one, to the lack of numbers in the corps, 
and to that trait in human nature which delights in the faults and 
weaknesses of religious teachers, which, indeed, says not like the 
Pharisee, “ I am better than thou,” but with sailor-like frankness, 
* You are as bad as we are.” 

It is a unique field of Christian work. It demands a high 
order of talent for its cultivation. Its paramount need is of 
consecrated men who can appreciate the privilege of engaging in 
a work which brings them into contact with men of superior educa- 
tion, ability, and intellectual force, and may also bring them into 
close relation with those simple souls who, like the first disciples 
of the Master, follow the sea for their daily bread. 

The attitude of “ Jack ” to the chaplain, and the simple religion 
of the seaman, is fitly described in the well-known lines of Dibdin, 
although, in these days of newspapers, it may be doubted whether 
something of the decay of faith has not kept pace in the sailor’s 
mind with the loss of superstition: — 

“ Why, I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 


And, my timbers! what lingo he ’d coil and belay 
Why, ’t was just all as one as High Dutch ; 
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For he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ ye see, 
Without orders that come down below ; 

And many fine things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow ; 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the topsails of sailors aback, 

There ’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 

It is not often considered that a man-of-war, unlike a merchant 
vessel, is a combination of a permanent home or hotel, a school of 
military instruction, and a vast machine which is impelled through 
the water; that every inch of space is assigned to special uses 
from truck to keelson; that human beings are literally packed 
into small compass, beset by rigid rules, and that the community 
includes in these days as large a number as five hundred souls. 
It is because of this complicated and busy life, which allows few 
unoccupied moments from sunrise, when “all hands” are called, 
to the “ piping down of hammocks” at night, that the chaplain 
finds his work an interstitial work, running counter ere he is 
aware to the intricate life of the ship. He labors under a disad- 
vantage, in that, whatever may be his branch of the church, he 
will find very few like-minded with himself, — he will miss that 
feeling of support which comes to the minister who realizes that 
he is surrounded by and speaking to his own. And it is in hu- 
man nature for members of other denominations to look with little 
favor upon him, to assume the critical or indifferent attitude, be- 
cause he does not worship God after the manner in which they 
were taught of their forefathers. He has also his assigned times 
when his prescribed duties are performed; he is practically free 
to fall into the formality of the service, and lead a life of leisure 
“when off duty.” His official work is simple and quickly ended, 
but there is opportunity for doing much good in secular ways 
through libraries, lectures, and entertainments, and there is always 
a large range of private and personal influence by which, if he 
keep faith with his ordination vows, he may accomplish great 
good. 

His congregation is, however, heterogeneous, — forward, the 
men of mixed nationalities, for the most part uneducated ; the 
cabin, the ward-room, and the steerage containing chosen men 
of disciplined intellects, wide experience, and special training, — 
and the effort to adapt himself to both classes will test his versa- 
tility to the utmost. 

The ephemeral nature of his services may cause him many a 
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misgiving as to his usefulness. His church on deck is “ rigged ” 
for the occasion: a table covered with the ensign, the country’s 
flag, is spread over it; benches or capstan-bars resting on buckets 
make the seats of the men. The ward-room chairs are brought 
up from the deck below for the officers. The church ensign, a 
Greek cross in white on a blue field, is hoisted, to indicate to all 
other ships and to intending visitors, if in port, that divine ser- 
vice is in progress ; the ship’s bell is tolled, the officers and sea- 
men assemble, — whoever will of the ship’s company, — while the 
band plays a prelude of a sacred character. The boatswain cries 
out down the hatchways, in a stentorian voice, “ Silence, fore and 
aft, during divine service!” The captain nods to the chaplain, 
or waves his hand, to signify that everything is in readiness, and 
the service begins. Usually the liturgy of the Episcopal Church 
is used, but this is not obligatory. This short service and sermon 
ended, the order is given to “ pipe down,” and to “ unrig church,” 
when his pulpit and his congregation, benches and all, quickly 
disappear. 

There is an impressiveness about it all to the visitor who at- 
tends service on board a man-of-war for the first time, but there is 
no solemnity as of a sacred edifice to those aboard ; for the port 
side of the gun-deck, where the service is usually held, was in the 
early morning “holy-stoned” and scrubbed by a picturesque 
group of half-clad sailors, with bare feet, and trousers rolled up 
to the knees ; and not long before, the gun’s crews were at “ gen- 
eral quarters” on this very spot, the deck was filled with athletic 
fellows at drill with their ponderous black chargers, while the 
smell of powder suffused the ship, and the smoke rolled in and 
out of the gun-ports as the shells screamed over the waves like 
black sea-gulls. The next day, in port, the same gun-ports were 
decorated with signal numbers and flags of all nations, and the 
deck was beaten by the feet of eager dancers, the dark uniform 
of the officers standing out in bold relief amidst the dresses of 
their fair guests. The chaplain’s service is only one of the kalei- 
doscopic scenes which have appeared and disappeared in the same 
part of the ship. It is seemingly reduced to the level of the hum- 
blest routine work. 

If, however, the chaplain finds himself in touch with the life of 
the crew, with any enthusiasm for humanity, there will be driven 
home upon him at times the responsibilities of his situation ; 
especially at sunset, at evening prayers, at the piping-down of 
hammocks. He stands at the break of the poop-deck and watches 
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the crew appear, on either side. There they stand, the day’s work 
done, waiting for the rest of the night. In fair weather he sees 
them clearly, facing them, the multitudinous life of the ship, and 
his heart is drawn out to them with solicitude; but at times the 
sky is dulled with gloomy portents of storm, the ship trembles as 
a thing alive, —then he sees only a confused mass of men in the 
darkness, and hears the mates of the decks, as they come aft, 
salute and say, ‘*‘ Gun-deck ’s clear, sir,” “ Berth-deck ’s clear, sir,” 
and the old boatswain’s mate, with hoarse voice, “ All up and aft, 
sir.” And then, when the officer of the deck gives the order 
“Uncover,” he may feel that he there stands for every soul aboard 
ship, that he voices their heart cries, and carries their forebodings 
in his petitions to the Ruler of the winds and waves, with heart 
solemnized by the scene, — the consciousness of a great privilege 
upon him. 

But the chaplaincy affords decided advantages. Not alone does 
the chaplain have the benefit of foreign travel, the association with 
educated men, the gratification of belonging to an honorable 
service in which there is much esprit de corps and comrade- 
ship; but in case of illness he has medical attendance; when 
serious, care in a naval hospital, in a special room set apart for 
officers. If his illness unfits him permanently for duty, he is put 
on the retired list, with three fourths of his largest sea pay, 
namely, $2,100 per year. At the age of sixty-two he is perma- 
nently retired from active duty, with the same pay. 

At sea, the chaplain is generally attached to the largest and 
finest ship in the squadron. The Navy Department is liberal in 
the matter of leaves of absence, and while waiting orders or on 
leave opportunity is afforded for study or travel. Church diffi- 
culties, ecclesiastical trials, are unknown to him. While subject, 
in common with all commissioned officers, to the regulations of 
the service, he is yet very much his own master, and is permitted 
to make what he will of his own work, in which he generally 
meets with the sympathy of his commanding officer. 

Writers of sea romances have much to say concerning chaplains. 
In the large ship’s companies of the old time, they were often lit- 
erally one among a thousand men, the one conspicuous individual 
representative of religion in the wastes and distances of the sea. 
The sailors know them by the nicknames of Holy Joe, or the 
more picturesque title of the Sky-Pilot. 

Herman Melville thus describes the chaplain of the U. S. 
Frigate Neversink, in which he sailed as an ordinary seaman 
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fifty years ago, —a roughly drawn picture which belongs to the 
barbarian times of the service, when the punishments of “ keel- 
hauling” and “flogging through the fleet ” were not uncom- 
mon : — 

** He was a slender middle-aged man, of an amiable deportment 
and irreproachable conversation ; but I must say that his ser- 
mons were but ill-caleulated to benefit the crew. He had drunk 
at the mystic fountain of Plato. . . . Fancy now this transcen- 
dental divine standing behind a gun-carriage on the main-deck 
and addressing five hundred salt-sea sinners upon the psychological 
phenomena of the soul, and the ontological necessity of every 
sailor’s saving it at all hazards. . . . Concerning drunkenness, 
fighting, flogging, and oppression — things expressly or im- 
pliedly prohibited by Christianity — he never said aught... . 
Nor did the chaplains who preached on the quarter-deck of Lord 
Nelson ever allude to the guilty Felix nor to Delilah, nor practi- 
cally reason of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
when that renowned admiral sat, sword-belted, before them.” 

The chaplain in “ Midshipman Easy,” who astonished the crew 
with his valor when the ship was boarded, is another different 
type, demonstrating to the ship’s company that he was good for 
something after all. The chaplain who in a sermon made the in- 
vidious remark, that “‘even a poor marine had a soul to save,” — 
all these have had their day. They are the caricatures of a class, 
and from caricature no professional class is exempt. 

The work of the chaplain at the present time is in marked con- 
trast. On an inconspicuous and far-away stage, the public prints 
can take little cognizance of his doings ; for the most part they 
are of that humble nature which cannot be recorded. Exam- 
ple and precept, good counsel, consolation, and encouragement 
continue year after year, ashore and at sea. In the early his- 
tory of the navy, in their published works, the chaplains strongly 
influenced public opinion to the abolishing of two great evils 
in the service, flogging and the grog ration; and in individual 
cases innumerable, in personal conversation, they have warned 
and reproved and encouraged the souls committed to their charge. 
They have watched over and rescued intemperate men, they have 
given the impulse to many manly lives. Like faithful soldiers 
they have performed their duty in time of pestilence. Many men 
who are illustrious in the country’s annals of battle, and heroes 
of Arctic winters, have owed much to the Christian men whom 
the government has sent to perform the duties of their sacred 
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office. That fine character, Admiral Farragut, credited the friend- 
ship of one of the corps with the best influences of his life. 

The effect of the naval life upon the character and disposition 
varies with the individual chaplain. It has two tendencies : either 
to make a man a recluse aboard ship, mingling little with its 
varied life, unable to enter into it, formal and perfunctory in the 
discharge of his duty, driven in upon himself so that he becomes 
an introspective machine ; or it opens avenues of untrammeled 
existence, of enjoyment in which the social life of the service 
dominates and opportunities for pleasure are eagerly sought and 
seized upon. Between the unsympathetic attitude on the one hand 
and the conspicuous goodfellowship on the other, the effectiveness 
of the corps suffers. 

If anywhere in the world the golden mean in disposition and 
conduct is needed, it is aboard a man-of-war. No friendly screen 
hides the chaplain’s defects or failings. He is known of all men 
for just what he is. From sunrise to sunset he lives in closest 
intimacy with men whose eyes are always open, and if he thinks 
his foibles are not known, or his disposition and habit not under- 
stood, he is the most mistaken man in the world. 

In view of the high character of the office, this should be the 
corps @ élite of the navy. A chaplain should be thoroughly con- 
versant in all professional lines. He will need his keenest wea- 
pons of dialectic to maintain his position when assailed by the 
skepticism which he will find prevalent about him. He should 
have the broadest thinking and the deepest, to solve the heart 
doubts of the honest inquirer. He should cultivate every manly 
trait and gentlemanly accomplishment. 

He should have at heart the highest welfare of every one aboard 
ship, officers and men, and nothing pertaining to the varied life of 
the service should be foreign to him. Above all, when he steps 
aboard a man-of-war he should leave all sectarianism behind, and 
know that he is a representative of the simple Christianity of the 
early ages ; forgetting all personal and ecclesiastical prerogative, 
he should realize that henceforth he is to be simply the Christlike 
man. 


Edward Kirk Rawson. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
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HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 


THERE is doubtless no other phase of human experience which 
has so deeply fascinated the imagination of men as that presented 
in the tragedy of Faust. The Faust legend is only one ex- 
pression among many of a powerful tendency of human nature, 
which has always existed, like voleanic fires, either active or 
latent. Human pride, restless and curious, hungering after the 
impossible, protesting against finite limitations, and inevitably 
followed by the Nemesis, has in all ages furnished an inexhausti- 
ble theme to poets and moralists. It is the story of Eden, and a 
favorite subject of the Greek myth, warning men against the 
fatal mistake of emulating the gods. In the Middle Ages it is 
associated with the mysterious beginnings of science, and envel- 
oped in the dull mists of necromancy, until in the early English 
drama it starts forth with a distinct individuality, arrayed in the 
winged splendors of the Renaissance, and with a sublimely spirit- 
ual interpretation. In the eighteenth century the genius of Goethe 
endows it with the subtleties of a matured philosophy and a 
closer human interest. And it has not yet lost its terrible charm 
or its force of application. Its subtilized echoes are heard in the 
English poets of the nineteenth century,—in Byron’s “ Man- 
fred” and Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” and more faintly and ethere- 
ally in Shelley’s “ Alastor.” Finally, were we to search the world 
over for the latest and most spiritualized refinement of the Faust 
idea, we should perhaps discover it in that remarkable personality 
revealed to the world in the “Journal Intime” of Henri Fré- 
déric Amiel. This autobiography, so unique, and yet so repre- 
sentative of the age, is the old tragic story under the new con- 
ditions of nineteenth-century culture. Mephistopheles has a new 
pupil, far enough removed, it would seem, from the splendid hip- 
pogriff of Marlowe’s brain, — that’ fiery thunderer at heaven’s 
gate, ablaze with all the lusts of the flesh; very different, also, 
from Goethe’s more philosophic but still blasphemous hero, — 
and yet there are points of contact here so real and close that the 
sweet-souled Amiel starts back in terror from “ the spectre of his 
own conscience, the ghost of his own torment, in that malign and 
accursed type.” There is little, indeed, of outward resemblance 
between the famous Doctor who made the “ flowering pride of 
Wertenberg swarm to his problems,” and the unpopular professor 
of Geneva, branded as the man who had disappointed the expec- 
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tations of his friends. But the brilliant success of Doctor 
Faustus was bought at the price of some insincerity, from the 
least touch of which the finer soul of Amiel shrinks with delicate 
austerity. Compare the lines, — 
“Here am I — boast and wonder of the school ; 

Magister, Doctor, and I lead, 

These years past, my pupils’ creed ; 

Winding by dexterous words, with ease, 

Their opinions as I please,” — 


with Amiel’s fine scorn of the tricks of rhetoric: “ I have never 
aimed at any oratorical success. . . . I respect myself too much, 
and I respect my class too much, to attempt rhetoric. . . . I hate 
everything that savors of cajoling and coaxing. . . . A professor 
is the priest of his subject ; he should do the honors of it gravely 
and with dignity.” 

Yet both Faust and Amiel enter upon manhood with high and 
generous purposes of usefulness to mankind, and both, in the very 
fullness of their strength of mind and body, are overwhelmed and 
paralyzed by a strange discouragement, a mortal disgust of prac- 
tical effort and achievement. In each the root of the evil is an 
insatiable pride, that refuses to accept human conditions. This 
passion, which in Faust is bold, tempestuous, and blasphemous, is 
in Amiel so delicate, so free from all vulgarities, and so ethereally 
unbounded, that it is hardly distinguishable from the rarest vir- 
tue. The ruling motives of Faust are intellectual curiosity and 
love of power and possession; those of Amiel, intolerance of the 
imperfect and a “passion for liberty.” Both stand apart from 
their kind. They have cut loose from ordinary experience, and 
are out upon “strange seas of thought alone,” restless and deso- 
late, wearily scornful of the insignificance of human knowledge 
and of the illusions of life. Lonely watchers upon a disenchanted 
shore, they wait for the vision of the Macrocosmus, — the all, 
of which this world is so pitiful a fragment. In some ex- 
alted moments the spirit which they invoke by their splendid 
power of concentrated thought descends upon them. They seem 
for an instant to have succeeded in bursting the bar of the finite, 
-and their notes of triumph float down to us from starry spaces : — 

“‘ Faust. Oh! how the spell before my sight 
Brings nature’s hidden ways to light ; 
See! all things with each other blending — 
Each to all its being lending — 
All on each in turn depending — 
Heavenly ministers descending — 
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And again to Heaven up-tending — 

Floating, mingling, interweaving — 

Rising, sinking, and receiving 

Each from each, which each is giving 

On to each, and each relieving 

Each, the pails of gold, the living 

Current through the air is heaving ; 

Breathing blessings, see them bending, 

Balanced worlds from change defending, 

While everywhere diffused is harmony unending! ” 


“ Amiel. I felt myself in the temple of the Infinite, in the presence 
of the worlds, God’s guest in this vast nature. The stars, wandering in 
the pale ether, drew me far away from earth. What peace beyond the 
power of words, what dews of life eternal they shed on the adoring soul! 
I felt the earth floating like a boat in this blue ocean. . . . And on all 
sides stretched mysteries, marvels, and prodigies without limit, without 
number, and without end. I felt the unfathomable thought, of which the 
Universe is the symbol, live and burn within me; I touched, proved, 
tasted, embraced my nothingness and my immensity ; I kissed the hem 
of the garments of God. . . . How present and sensible to my inner 
sense is the unity of everything. It seems to me that I am able to pierce 
the sublime motive which, in all the infinite spheres of existence, and 
through all the modes of space and time, every created form reproduces 
and sings within the bond of an eternal harmony. From the infernal 
shades I feel myself mounting towards the regions of light; my flight 
across chaos finds its rest in paradise.” 


Thus far into the empyrean these two winged spirits might 
have flown abreast, sharing experiences and aspirations, their dif- 
ferences only such as to call out mutual admiration. But here 
their paths divide. The vision of the Macrocosmus is for Faust 
the summit of his spirit’s power; from this point his path leads 
precipitately downwards. When the dull sense of mortality re- 
turns, and he finds that he has not the strength of his desires, 
— that “the heart of man cannot embrace illimitable nature,” — 
when even the Earth Spirit will none of him, scornfully “ flinging 
him back upon the lot of mortals,” — he yet learns no lesson of 
humility, feeling only the scorch of defeat and disgrace ; and out 
of the blackness of confusion and despair blazes up the fierce 
flame of defiance : — 

“Take measure of thy strength, and burst — 
Burst wide the gate of liberty ; 
Show by man’s acts man’s spirit durst 
Meet God’s own eye, and wax not dim; . 
Stand fearless, face to face with Him!” 
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Mephistopheles perceives his opportunity, and, chuckling, assures 
his wing-clipped fledgling that now he may safely hop out of the 
nest, — ‘“‘ With such feelings as these you well may venture.” All 
the dare-devil of Faust’s lower nature is stirred. Now let there 
be opened at his feet a yawning gulf of tempestuous passions, and 
he will plunge headlong, eager to drown thought and aspiration 
in sensual excitements. With that plunge his nature is disorgan- 
ized, the elements of life within him and about him becoming 
more and more chaotic, until all existence for him is one terrific 
and unholy Walpurgis Night. 

Far different is the career of the purer and sweeter nature of 
Amiel. He knows well what resource there is in love and adora- 
tion. The traces of the rebel angel show very faint in the clear, 
prismatic colors of his soul. There is no lust of dominion, no 
defiant egoism, and far less any taint of animalism. Mephisto- 
pheles has need this time of his finest arts. The world and the 
flesh must be counted out. No vulgar trick will serve to blind 
those keenly spiritual eyes. How, indeed, can evil gain a foot- 
hold among beatitudes such as these? — “ There is but one thing 
needful — to possess God.” ‘It is not at all necessary to be great 
so long as we are in harmony with the order of the universe.” 
“To employ one’s individual efforts for the increase of good in 
the world, — this modest ideal is enough for us.” ‘ Be humble, 
devout, silent, that so thou mayest hear in the depths of thyself 
the subtle and profound voice ; be spiritual and pure, that so thou 
mayest have communion with the pure spirit.” “To withdraw 
one personal claim after another, to make ourselves small and 
humble, . . . to throw ourselves upon God for all, recognizing 
our own worthlessness and that we have no right to anything, — 
it is in this nothingness that we recover something of life; the 
divine spark is there at the bottom of it. Resignation comes to 
us, and in believing love we reconquer the true greatness.” Could 
anything be more devout, more alien to the sturm und drang of 
Faust’s presumption? Yet were we to supply the context to 
these quotations we should find mingled with them many expres- 
sions like the following: “ All or nothing! —this is my inborn 
disposition, my primitive stuff, my old man.” “ Nothing finite is 
true or interesting, or worthy to fix my attention. . . . My end is 
communion with Being through the whole of being.” “ There 
is, as it were, a degradation, a Gnostic fall, in thus folding 
one’s wings and going back into the vulgar shell of one’s own 


individuality.” “The ideal spoils for me all imperfect posses- 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. 105. 16 
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sion.” ‘The love of the better will have stood between me and 
the good.” , 

This sounds very much like Faust before he was vulgarized 
by good-fellowship with the devil. Still Amiel could say of him- 
self, “I have a primitive horror of ambition, of struggle, of ha- 
tred.” True, as regards ambition in the ordinary sense. All that 
he asked of this world was “ wings, sun, a nest.”” But the ambition 
which is so lofty and refined that we call it “aspiration” had 
possession of every finest particle of his mind and soul, and its 
demands were immeasurable. He would never have turned, like 
Faust, from the Spirit of the Macrocosmus to the Earth Spirit, — 
“all or nothing.” It is a fine disease that can borrow so much of 
the delicacy and radiance of spiritual exaltation. The best diag- 
nosis of it that could be given is in Amiel’s own words: “ At 
bottom is it not a mere boundless self-love, the purism of perfec- 
tion, an incapacity to accept our human condition, a tacit protest 
against the order of the world, which lies at the root of my iner- 
tia? It means all or nothing, a vast ambition made inactive by 
disgust, a yearning that cannot be uttered for the ideal, joined 
with an offended dignity and a wounded pride which will have 
nothing to say to what they consider beneath them. It springs 
from the ironical temper, which refuses to take either self or real- 
ity seriously, because it is forever comparing both with the dimly 
seen infinite of its dreams.” 

This inertia is a terrible symptom. The strong recoil from the 
activities of life, which is the brewing of the whirlwind in the 
soul of Faust, produces in Amiel a paralysis, even more deadly 
in its nature, and which might have proved more damning in its 
consequences. Struck with the “malady of the ideal,” this rare 
being, as brilliantly gifted and as lovely in character as Shelley’s 
“ Alastor,” wanders over a disenchanted earth with an ever-deep- 
ening weltschmerz. At every step he sees the infinite hanging 
over and yawning beneath him. The merciful veil of illusion 
which, except in supreme moments, hides from ordinary men the 
terrors of reality, is taken away from this scorner of the ground. 
“What every man feels on his death-bed he feels during the 
whole of life.” By an infinite scale of measurement he continu- 
ally reduces the individual to the “infinitesimal of nothing,” 
while Mephistopheles whispers in his ear, “ What tortures of 
mind and soul, all that you may die in a few minutes!” Every 
effort at self-assertion seems ridiculous. He is afraid to speak, 
lest he scorn his own words; afraid to act, lest he “injure his 
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idea of the perfect man.” He shrinks from the humiliation of a 
mistake as from the worst-of evils. ‘To suffer through one’s own 
fault is a torment worthy of the lost.” He stands outside of life 
— outside of himself —a spectator of his own life-drama, look- 
ing on with a strange mixture of dramatic curiosity and yearning 
regret. His finely-attuned and sympathy-craving nature is fully 
sensible of “the joys of action, the sweetness of love, the beauty 
of enthusiasm, the sacred savor of accomplished duty,” yet all 
these he sacrifices to his passion for liberty. With wings raised 
for instant flight, he hovers cautiously on the confines of human 
happiness, ever on the alert for entanglements that may “ im- 
prison his being within a single solitary form.” Married love is 
a heavenly dream, but he stifles every nascent affection lest it be 
“an egg whence a serpent may issue instead of a dove.” In vain 
he calls to himself in the trumpet-note of Carlyle: “Show what 
is in thee! Now is the moment, now is the hour! .. . Give the 
world thy measure, say thy word, reveal thy nullity or thy capa- 
city. Come forth from the shade!” His own voice sounds mock- 
heroic ; he cannot take himself seriously. 

Shut out from the joys of activity by the “disease of irony” 
and from the joys of love by the “ purism of perfection,” he 
seeks, like Faust, self-forgetfulness ; but not in the passions of 
the lower nature. Abstract thought has for Amiel all the fasci- 
nation of the siren’s song; and so it is in the very heaven of con- 
templation that Mephistopheles lays his snare, — a finely-spun net, 
woven of oriental mysticisms. So subtile is the mesh that the 
captive, while he feels the spider-web folding about him, sees 
only the far-off spiritual horizon growing wider and wider, and 
imagines himself sinking gently through soft, ethereal spaces, as 
one falls in a dream. Of this mental condition Amiel writes : 
“ Like a dream that trembles and dies at the first glimmer of 
dawn, all my past, all my present dissolve in me and fall away 
from my consciousness at the moment when it returns upon 
itself. . . . My travels, my reading, my studies, my projects, my 
hopes, have faded from my mind. It is a singular state. All my 
faculties drop away from me like a cloak that one takes off, like 
the chrysalis case of a larva. I feel myself returning into a 
more elementary form. . . . I pass gently into the grave while 
still living, and I feel, as it were, the indescribable peace of annihi- 
lation, and the dim quiet of the Nirvana. I am conscious of the 
river of time passing before and in me, of the impalpable shadows 
of life gliding past me, but nothing breaks the cataleptic tran- 
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quillity that enwraps me.” This is the deadly stupor of one fallen 
asleep upon enchanted ground. When the mind loses its hold 
upon definite facts and clear outlines it loses its active principle. 
We are not such stuff as dreams are made of. We live for dis- 
tinct purposes or we stagnate. Of this Amiel was despair- 
ingly conscious. ‘I come to understand,” he says, ‘‘ the Buddhist 
trance of the Soufis, the kief of the Turk, the ‘ecstasy’ of the 
Orientals, — and yet I am conscious all the time that the plea- 
sure of it is deadly, that, like the use of opium or hashish, it 
is a kind of slow suicide.” In this “ peace of annihilation” there 
are moments of “hidden agony,” when the crushed individuality 
utters a Job-like cry,—a sublime protest against extinction: 
“I feel a sort of sacred terror, not only for myself, but for my 
race, for all that is mortal. Like Buddha I feel the great wheel 
turning, — the wheel of universal illusion, — and the dull stupor 
which enwraps me is full of anguish. Isis lifts the corner of her 
veil, and he who perceives the great mystery beneath is struck 
with giddiness. I can scarcely breathe. It seemed to me that I 
am hanging by a thread above the fathomless abyss of destiny. - 
. . . What depths of ineffable desire are opening in the heart, as 
vast, as yawning, as the immensity which surrounds us! Genius, 
self-devotion, love, —all these cravings quicken into life and 
torture me at once. Like the shipwrecked sailor, about to sink 
under the waves, I am conscious of a mad clinging to life, and at 
the same time of a rush of despair and repentance, which forces 
from me a cry for pardon.” 

Mephistopheles has played his réle well, and it is a masterly 
one. To lead a soul almost invulnerable into a desert of self- 
contempt and disgust of life, from which Nirvana seems to be the 
only escape, is a high refinement of Satanic art. There was only 
one drawback to its entire success, — that obstinate purity of 
heart which, through all discouragements and despairs, still sees 
God, and so keeps open the countless avenues of communication 
between heaven and earth. Jacob’s-ladders are planted every- 
where, and a thousand invisible hands are stretched out to shield 
and save the spirit-driven wanderer. When he strays upon en- 
chanted ground and falls into the dumb stupor, Nature, and all 
simple creatures that live by her, —children, and animals, and 
flowers, — waken the dreamer “ with touch as gentle as the morn- 
ing light.” The “homely nurse” doth all she can to restore the 
primal, healthful, worshipful music of the soul, and she can do 
much. She can awaken “a whole millennium of idylls” in his 
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breast. The summer air washed by a thunder-shower is not so 
delicately fresh and fragrant as the soul of Amiel freed from the 
heavy dream-mists. His organs drink in beauty as “the young 
leaves drink in the light.” ‘My God!” he exclaims, “ how 
wretched should we be without beauty!” The very leaves of the 
journal, as we turn them over, seem fragrant with “the poetry 
that clings to morning roses.” Morning! —we had thought the 
morning was dead. Not but that we have poems, still, on morn- 
ing, and sunrises, and all such gauds; but there is no dew on 
the grass, and the sun is tired of getting up. Behold it again! 
—the morning, as Chaucer knew it, and as only children and 
lovers know it now: — 

“A morning of intoxicating beauty, fresh as the feelings 
sixteen, and crowned with flowers like a bride. The poetry 
youth, of innocence, and of love overflowed my soul. Even 
the light mist hovering over the bosom of the plain — image 
that tender modesty which veils the features and shrouds in mys- 
tery the inmost thoughts of the maiden — everything that I saw 
‘delighted my eye and spoke to my imagination. It was a sacred, 
a nuptial day! The matin bells ringing in some distant village 
harmonized marvelously with the hymn of nature. ‘ Pray,’ they 
said, ‘and love! Adore a fatherly and beneficent God.’ They 
recalled to me the accent of Haydn; there was in them and in 
the landscape a childlike joyousness, a naive gratitude, a radiant, 
heavenly joy, innocent of pain and sin, like the sacred, simple- 
hearted ravishment of Eve on the first day of her awakening in 
the new world. How good a thing is feeling, — admiration! It is 
the bread of angels, the eternal food of cherubim and seraphim. 
. . » To breathe is a beatitude. One understands the delights of 
a bird’s existence, — that emancipation from all incumbering 
weight, — that luminous and empyrean life, floating in blue space, 
and passing from one horizon to another with a stroke of the 
wing. ‘One must have a good deal of air below one before one 
can be conscious of such inner freedom as this, such lightness of 
the whole being.” 

This poet says truly that he is a “ pseudo-skeptic, a pseudo- 
scoffer ;” that deep within him there is “a child hidden, —a 
frank, sad, simple creature, who believes in the ideal, in love, in 
holiness, and all heavenly superstitions.” Reverent of all gentle 
and innocent existences, he is on his knees before an opening 
flower or the opening heart of a girl. There is a delicate south- 
ern sensuousness in his delight in fragrance, limpid clearness, 
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noontide silence, —in that which is tender, brilliant, serene, and 
gracious, without angularity and roughness. What most appeals 
to him in nature is order, distinctness of outline, repose, — the 
Greek perfections. Confusion and obscurity, the chaotic sublimi- 
ties of the north, are alien to his nature. The music of Wagner 
is “savage,” “ forbidding,” “ obscure,” —it has “no smile, no 
wings.” Thor and Woden have no such terrors for his imagina- 
tion as the hush of noon and calm of the sea; the most awful of 
mysteries is the mystery of clearness. ‘The divine state par ex- 
cellence,” he tells us, “is that of silence and repose, because all 
speech and all action are in themselves limited and fugitive. 
Napoleon with his arms crossed over his breast is more impressive 
than the furious Hercules beating the air with his athlete’s fists. 
. . . The art of passion is sure to please, but it is not the highest 
art. It is true, indeed, that under the rule of democracy the 
serener and calmer forms of art become more and more difficult ; 
the turbulent herd no longer knows the gods.” 

Here speaks again that ‘‘ primitive stuff” — the proud stoic, and 
the starry-eyed Faust, who would be “ great like the universe and 
calm like a god,” who is “ashamed of pain,” and who will not 
speak lest he make a discord in the eternal silences. Perhaps 
such expressions as “ turbulent herd,” “low company,” are too 
easily upon the lips of Amiel. This lover of children, whose 
magnetic sweetness might “ woo the birds to build in his beard as 
they do in the headgear of some cathedral saint ” was yet a severe 
critic of life. As he says, he “understands the indignation of 
contempt, and the wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all that 
creeps, all that is tortuous, oblique, ignoble.” Whatever is imi- 
tative and artificial inspires in him a secret repulsion, and medioc- 
rity is intolerable. That “the common types are souls too” is 
graciously admitted, ‘only they have no interest except for their 
creator and for a small number of individuals.” “ A hundred 
thousand sheep,” he remarks, “are not more instructive than one 
sheep, but they furnish a hundred thousand times more wool, 
meat, and manure.” If mediocrity whets the edge of his irony, 
the grossness of rusticity excites a horror and disgust that are 
expressed with fairly Tartarean solemnity. A group of merry- 
making rustics under his window is nothing less than a company 
of the damned. In their “tuneless shrieking of false notes” 
he hears “an echo of Satan, the temptation to make self the 
centre of all things, to be like an Elohim, —the worst and last 
revolt of man. It means also, perhaps, some rapid perception of 
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what is absolute in personality, some rough exaltation of the sub- 
ject, the individual, who thus claims, by abusing them, the rights 
of subjective existence. If so, it is the caricature of our most 
precious privilege, the parody of our apotheosis, a vulgarizing of 
our highest greatness. Shout away, then, drunkards! Your 
ignoble concert, with all its repulsive vulgarity, still reveals to us, 
without knowing it, something of the majesty of life and the sov- 
ereign power of the soul.” (Ah! Tam O’Shanter, thou’st got 
thy fairin’ this time. It’s not Robbie Burns who is taking notes, 
but a chiel with a musical ear, who has “ traversed the universe 
from the deepest depths of the empyrean to the peristaltic move- 
ments of the atoms in the elementary cell.”)) There is a pessimistic 
lack of humor in so tragic an interpretation of the grotesque. The 
scoffing fiend had perhaps some little chance of turning the sad- 
eyed dreamer into a supercilious egotist. But Amiel had two 
safeguards against this tendency. One was, that extraordinary 
analytic faculty that made him a prince among literary critics, 
and which gave him an almost preternatural power of inspecting 
his own internal phenomena. “In fact,” he naively remarks, 
“T have always regarded myself as a matter for study, and what 
has interested me most in myself has been the pleasure of having 
under my hand a man, a person, in whom, as an authentic speci- 
men of human nature, I could follow without importunity or in- 
discretion, all the metamorphoses, the secret thoughts, the heart- 
beats, and the temptations of humanity. . . . One uses what one 
has, and one must shape one’s arrow out of one’s own wood.” 
The double consciousness, which all men experience in some de- 
gree, is in this man so distinctly individualized that the whole 
journal seems to be a dialogue between two voices, — or rather 
several voices. And one of these is a stern Rhadamanthus, who 
is continually calling to the other self, or selves: ‘In the name 
of Heaven, who art thou? What wilt thou, wavering, inconstant 
creature?” Before this uncompromising judge no false attitude 
of mind can long be maintained, no trick of self-deception escape 
detection. But this habit of self-inspection may easily become 
morbid and self-destructive. Amiel had another and a better de- 
fense against the “disease of irony.” It was a standard of com- 
parison, by which to estimate himself, and other men, and all the 
splendid philosophies of the world, — the measure of a God-Man, 
Jesus the Nazarene. The supreme interest of Amiel’s journal 
lies, not in its rare literary qualities, or even in the thrilling spec- 
tacle of individual struggle and suffering, but in the fact of the 
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sublime nature of that struggle. Here, on a smaller scale, is 
waged the immortal contest between religion and human philoso- 
phy, of which the whole world is the arena. Perhaps we ought 
not to say “on a smaller scale.” It is the world which is small. 
This single soul is wonderfully capacious. What sweep of phil- 
osophic vision, what many-sided knowledge of men and things, 
what abundant storage of human wisdom! Moreover, what a 
fair, free field of combat, —trivialities, prejudices, and stupid- 
ities cleared away. Philosophy has the fairest showing. It ap- 
pears in all the real majesty of intellectual beauty, — not “ harsh 
and crabbed as dull fools suppose,” but ‘an Olympic festival of 
thought.” The Monologues of Schleiermacher waken lyric rap- 
tures: “ This life so proudly independent, this sovereign concep- 
tion of.human dignity, this actual possession of the universe and 
the infinite, this perfect emancipation from all which passes, this 
calm sense of strength and superiority, this invincible energy of 
will, this infallible clearness of self-vision, this autocracy of the 
consciousness which is its own master, — all these decisive marks 
of a royal personality, of a nature Olympian, profound, complete, 
harmonious, penetrate the mind with joy and the heart with grat- 
itude.” Over against this catalogue of philosophic splendors 
stands simply —the Nazarene! — religion stripped of tradition, 
dogma, and creed, robes and rituals, —as naked as St. Francis 
before his judges; and the victory is not with the philosophers. 
Never was a mind more susceptible to the subtle fascinations of 
a pure intellectualism, and yet reason, as well as love and admi- 
ration, bring Amiel to the feet of Jesus Christ. He distinguishes 
clearly between au imperfect Christianity and the Christ. “ Our 
century wants a new theology,— that is to say, a more profound 
explanation of the nature of Christ, and of the light which it 
flashes upon heaven and upon humanity.” While he can find no 
flaw in the “divine beauty.of the Christian model,” he puts his 
fingers very easily upon the weak place in a rationalistic philoso- 
phy. “The cardinal point,” he says, “is sin,” and this philoso- 
phy ignores the existence of sin, while it “does away with 
humility.” With profound insight he divines the one great, fun- 
damental fact of human nature, —that in conscience, and con- 
science alone, are we free beings; and out of the hidden torment 
of mental disorder and physical pain comes the brave ery, — 
** No matter! so long as conscience has not deceived us.” 

The agonizing conflicts of thought which wrecked the happiness, 
but not the soul, of Amiel are such as must be borne by the high- 
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est and finest souls in all great transitional periods. Such soul- 
tragedies are the high-water marks of the tide which is surging 
everywhere. This little book of autobiography is the finest breath 
of the Zeitgeist. It is an intense expression of the intellectual and 
religious peculiarities of our time. How well we understand its 
language! — the largeness of philosophic vision, the passion for 
psychological analysis, — the most subtle and delicate art of criti- 
cism, — many-sidedness, — introspection, — disillusion, — a world- 
weariness that seeks the lyric freshness of nature, — fearless sin- 
cerity, — a profound dissatisfaction with all religious forms, and a 
deathless trust in fundamental truths. To be sure, it teaches us 
no new thing, — it leaves us as it found us, standing helpless be- 
fore impenetrable mysteries. But the very existence of such a 
being as Amiel clears the air of a thousand vampires, — lies, 
hypocrisies, meannesses, lusts of the world and the flesh. Perhaps 
some reader has chanced upon this journal fresh from the slums 
of “realistic” fiction. (As if nothing were real but what is 
noisome and ugly!) Then how pure the air has suddenly be- 
come, and how wide the starry space overhead! This too is real 
life, — this ineffable human music, with its divine homesickness, 
its sublime austerities, its aerial, childlike joys. We lift our 
heads to breathe in the immortal fragrance, and exclaim once 
more, — How beautiful is the human soul! 


Ellen Urania Clark. 





OLD ROMAN LABOR GUILDS.! 


WE are instinctively inclined to consider corporations as a 
creation of the Middle Ages, and the union of workingmen for 
social-political purposes as an institution of our own century. 

Both ideas rest upon want of knowledge of the facts. Guilds 
or unions — Latin, collegia — already existed under the Roman 
kings. Fable places their foundation back to Numa Pompilius, 
who was lauded by later generations as the social creator of the 
city, as Romulus was the political. According to Livy, King 
Numa formed nine different trades into guilds, namely, flute- 
players, carpenters, goldsmiths, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, far- 
riers, and potters, the “rest” going into the ninth one. This 


1 Translated from Fels zum Meer, Heft VIII. 1890, by Clarke Dooley. 
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ninth guild subsequently showed itself to be exceedingly fruitful, 
increasing greatly by means of various branches and divisions. 
It became, as it were, the maternal city of numerous colonies,— 
of independent unions, among which, for example, that of the 
fuller is frequently mentioned. The fuller, of course, filled an 
important role in ancient times, which were confined for the most 
part to the use of wool. Flax had not yet become popular. 
Linen stuffs and hempen fabrics from Corduba held place as 
articles de luxe, not far behind silk and half silk. The choice 
and the festive garment of the classical Roman, from senator 
down to the almoner of grain, was. the white woolen toga; and if 
a race at the cireus was in view, or a bloody spectacle at the 
round theatre was impending, the ordinary, every-day people sent 
the toga to the fuller, as one nowadays sends his hat to be ironed, 
in preparation for some important occasion. 

Another collegium which separated itself from the ninth guild 
of Numa was that of the bakers. They had not been taken ac- 
count of by this princely organizer, for the very forcible reason 
that they were not in existence at that time; for at the period of 
the nymph Egeria, each family furnished its own bread and other 
pastry. 

The same thing is true of the branch guilds of weavers and 
tailors. Even into the days of the republic, the “ Hausfrau,” 
with her female slaves, made these unions unnecessary. We 
recall the fact, that Sextus Tarquinius surprises the beautiful 
Lucretia “dedi tam lane” (Liv. i. 57), which may be inter- 
preted spinning and weaving, as well as the making up of the 
prepared stuffs. 

The position of the trades-unions in society was pretty much 
the same under the emperors as in the days of the republic and 
kingdom. They accordingly represented the fixed and conservative 
element in the round of changes ; for other ranks and conditions 
had suffered displacement in the course of centuries. The pri- 
mary antithesis of patricians and plebeians, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of the latter, was blotted out, and the existence of 
half-citizenship by the side of full-citizenship driven from the 
earth. But now, towards the end of the republic, there developed 
a higher and a lower class of nobility, — the superior out of the 
ruling, corporative body, the senate; the inferior out of the mili-. 
tary class of knights. Pretty much all those finally belonged 
with the knights that are nowadays termed “ gentlemen” in 
England, —thus also bankers, large merchants, and those in the 
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like category, — while the third rank contained the small mer- 
chants, those in the trades, ete. The senatorial nobility now con- 
tained many families of plebeian origin; poor scions of former 
patrician houses appertained to the third class. 

In spite of this strange mutation, — sharpened still more by the 
fact that, under the emperors, members of the fourth rank, the 
completely unentitled slaves, after acquiring liberty, attained the 
highest positions of honor, and saw the senatorial, hereditary 
nobility before them in the dust, — the position of the guilds, as 
already said, remained unchanged. They represented a certain 
power with which the Cesars counted; they were, as a matter of 
course, of economic importance too, although they were greatly 
pressed by the competition arising from slave labor ; but in the 
estimation of the cultivated classes they had neither lost nor 
gained. The trades which in centuries unborn reached so re- 
spectable a position were in antiquity held in little regard. Be- 
sides politics and the pursuit of arms, agriculture and some 
branches of science, as philosophy and jurisprudence, passed for 
the only respectable callings, not even the profession of physician, 
for instance, unto the time of the emperors usually practiced by 
slaves, being held in esteem. This contempt for the trades the 
Romans seem to have shared with the Hellenes. Passages wherein 
it is evident that a trade was considered dishonorable, and the 
handicraftsman to be of a commoner nature than others, are very 
numerous in Latin and Greek writers. Originally, it was even 
compromising to enact the part of principal by employing others. 
It was not easily pardoned the rich parvenu that he had acquired 
his money by talent and industry, instead of by the easier way of 
inheritance. There was no means then of purchasing birth. 
People often threw away millions in order to pass as equals to 
possessors of inherited wealth ; they instituted gladiatorial com- 
bats and hunts for animals, inviting the whole city to participate, 
as witness the shoe manufacturer of Bononia, renowned by the 
scoffer Martial, or the luxurious owner of fulleries at Mutina ; 
the general pubiic delighted themselves exceedingly ; but “ good 
society ” cast urbanely spiteful glances, and found the liberality 
of the upstarts a good deal too bold. So Martial asks, on the 
occasion of the above-mentioned parvenus, in a malignant epigram, 
“What city will now have the honor of being regaled with spec- 
tacles by a tapster, since Bononia has its cobbler and Mutina its 
fuller?” The calling of inn-keeper, or better, tapster, was one 
of the least esteemed. 
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Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that secret oppo- 
sition in the third rank made itself observable against the gov- 
erning classes, being, moreover, in the time of the empire the 
more positive, the firmer the attitude of the imperator towards 
the senate and the knights of the nobility. The “ good emperors,” 
that is, those not coming into conflict with the first and second 
ranks, as for example, the otherwise excellent Ulpius Trajanus, 
were therefore more distrustful of the third cast than the hated 
ones were, like Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. The latter knew 
they had in the third rank a certain kind of reserve against the 
rebellious aspirations of the aristocrats, and the more convinced 
they were of this fact the more unsparingly they treated the senate. 
Nero, for example, the favorite and friend of “ the people,” went 
so far as to show his antipathy for the superior body, even call- 
ing to one of the high nobility: “I hate you, because you are a 
senator!” On one occasion, he even received the members of 
that august body early in the morning, contrary to all rules of 
ceremony, in dressing-gown, partly to vex the “ worthy fathers,” 
and partly in order to make amusement for the people. About 
the ill-will of Trajan, however, for social democratic agitation, 
more will follow below. 

The guilds had from antiquity the right to receive new members 
by decision of the majority, to choose the presiding officer, and to 
freely move within the limits of statutory rules. They possessed 
the rights of a legal person, and could, in consequence, acquire 
property, enter into the possession of legacies, and carry on pro- 
cesses, ete. Their members paid regular yearly contributions ; 
and, besides, by certain infractions of the governing laws, fees 
were also levied. They certainly differed from the guilds of the 
Middle Ages, as Gull emphasizes, by the fact of their receiving 
no privileges from the senate for the purpose of contending 
against the competition of non-guilders. Nor did it lie in the 
power of the collegia to control individual members in the prac- 
tice of their trade, or to forbid a journeyman to establish him- 
self on his own account. But one thing they did understand 
quite well, after the manner of our modern and very latest phe- 
nomena in the dominion of industrious production, namely, the 
art of forming “rings” and uniting upon prices. As early as 
Plautus, there is a passage which establishes the presence of that 
kind of conspiracies in regard to prices among the dealers in oil. 
That this sort of thing spread immensely later is testified to by 
several imperial edicts, which threaten with punishment the fixing 
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of minimum prices on the part of the guilds. On the earliest 
appearance of trade-guilds, they bore the material character of 
confederations for assistance, for the promotion of the welfare 
and for the pleasure of the members. Only by degrees did it 
come about, their extending their activity into other domains, in 
particular to the interests of city and state. 

The history of the first old Roman strike is imparted to us by 
Livy, Book LX. chap. xxx. The event occurred in the year 312 
B.C. It is quite merry enough to form the background for an 
effective, old, classical humoresque ; and it is important as to the 
growth of culture also, although Livy, not foreboding the future 
role of the strike in the world, terms the aifair “of no manner of 
importance,” which “he would pass over in silence, were it not 
connected with religion.” The strikers were namely the flute- 
players (tibicines), who, as above-mentioned, had been joined into 
a union since the time of Numa, and in accordance with Roman 
ideas did not occupy a separate position as “artists,” but were 
““workmen,” as well as the carpenters or farriers. The flute- 
players had enjoyed from immemorial time the privilege of a 
banquet every year in the Temple of Jupiter, at the expense of 
the government. Now Rome found itself in the year 312 in great 
financial difficulties. The wars with the Samnites had swallowed 
up many millions. And now the Etruscans were rushing to arms 
to stay the rising power of the “‘ City of the Seven Hills.” The 
newly-chosen censors were, therefore, of the opinion that the 
budget ought to be spared the expenditures that were yearly con- 
sumed, still more caroused away by the flutists on the pinnacled 
heights of the capitol. So they disclosed to the head of the guild 
that, in the face of the serious political situation, the feast was 
this time to be omitted. But they met with a fine reception from 
the revelous-minded musicians! The people insisted upon acquit- 
tance, and since the censors would not revoke the order made, the 
chief of the guild gave the watchword: * Who honors not the 
piper is not to hear his pipe.” In vast numbers, with banners of 
their association at the front, the brave tibicines marched to the 
near town of Tibur, firmly resolved not to return to Rome until 
the censors should have seen their error, and promised to entertain 
the music-loving guild in the “ Temple of Jupiter Maximus.” The 
affair was now critical for Rome. And just in regard to the 
hovering war the help of the gods was needed. But without the 
flute-players, homage could not be rendered to the gods, since the 
codperation of these artists at all sacrifices, private as well as 
those of state, was obligatory. 
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So the senate sent a deputation to the municipal authorities of 
Tibur with the commission to emphasize the great embarrassment 
of Rome, and to request the council, in a friendly, neighborly way, 
to gently appeal to the consciences of the hardened flutists: that 
Rome could absolutely not furnish the extra expenditure claimed 
by the flute-players. As for the rest, the state was willing to be 
gracious to the artists, and grant them certain moral privileges, 
in case they cost nothing, and, besides, to be thankfully mindful 
of the blowing sons of the fatherland. The Tiburtines received 
the deputation with great complaisance, and promised to do all in 
their power to effect a reconciliation. The authorities imme- 
diately entered into relations with the strikers. However, the 
flute-players continued to be as dumb to the representations of the 
town of Tibur as they were to the admonitions of Rome. The 
councillors of Tibur then hit upon a happy thought. Time for 
long discussions there was not. The musicians must at all hazards 
be gotten back to Rome, otherwise there could not take place the 
following day the public sacrifices, upon which the issue of the 
war depended. Stratagem was necessary. There was in the town- 
cellar a very drinkable, though inexpensive wine, and, what was 
the principal thing, it was very strong. ‘A musician’s throat is 
always dry ” (the saying of Geibel) was even then in vogue; in- 
deed, the first Livy observes that this “sort of people” (genus) 
are commonly very predisposed (ferme avidi) to Bacchus. Soa 
pretense was then found for the Roman flutists to play something. 
To stimulate their throats this wine was drawn upon, in such 
quantities, in fact, that all the musicians, as Livy says, became 
“thoroughly full.” When, now, the whole guild lay snoring on 
the ground, they were taken, packed into wagons covered with 
canvas, and driven at a gentle trot back to Rome, where the vehi- 
cles laden with humanity were brought to a stop in the centre of 
the world-historical Forum. It was there, in face of the capitol, 
that the musicians slept happily out their terrible debauch, and did 
not awake until the following morning, amid the rejoicing of the 
crowd assembled. As the strikers, in somewhat enervated mood, 
looked about, perceived how they had been outwitted, and, in 
spite of the Olympian mood of the public, made motion to again 
leave the Eternal City, there arose from a thousand throats such 
a stormy, beseeching wail of “ Remain!” “Stay!” and the repre- 
sentatives of the city mingled in such unambiguous expressions, 
reminding one of our “ extra allowance!” that the flute-players 
were completely overpowered by such tender proofs of affection. 
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They declared themselves ready, in fact, to again resume their 
calling at once, after the censors, in obedience to the necessity of 
the case, had renewed and sealed the pledge for the Jupiter feast, 
and in addition, however, —as “ extras,” — had granted them the 
right to hold a procession in costume through the streets of the 
city, and, after the manner of our modern maskers, put the public 
under contribution, a custom still in continuance in the time of 
Livy. So the eagerly awaited sacrifices were then able to take 
place, and the playing of the tibicines seems this time to have 
been particularly melting and the Uranians sympathetic ; for but 
two years later Fabius Maximus thoroughly defeated the Etrus- 
can army by the Vadimonian lake. 

We spoke a while back of guild banners. It sounds like an 
anachronism, but the fact is historically supported. We know, 
likewise, that the guilds, when they disposed of the necessary 
capital, also erected buildings for holding their meetings and ban- 
quets. These places were called curiw, and also schole. Fur- 
thermore, the guild unions had burial funds and their own places 
of interment, where deceased members were solemnly laid to rest 
under participation of the entire guild. The anniversary of foun- 
dation, as well as the birthday of the “honorable president,” was 
celebrated with special ceremony. Each guild placed itself under 
the protection of a patron. Favorite patrons were certain deities, 
in particular Minerva, Mercury, and Diana, the old protectress of 
the plebeians, whose sanctuary stood upon “ Poor Hill,’ — Mons 
Aventinus. According to all that is transmitted to us, it is pre- 
sumable that the rage for celebrating festivals grew with the 
times. 

At the beginning of the second century after Christ there was, 
for example, a confederative society which had six established 
festivals yearly. In addition there were the extraordinary ones, 
— perhaps the imperial birthday, the jubilee of the chiefs, etc., ete. 
What took place at such feasts of the guilders has not been care- 
fully transmitted to us. Women probably took occasional part 
in them. 

Slaves were not received into the trades-unions. However 
stern a front the third rank offered to the nobility, it looked down 
upon the fourth with an equal degree of haughtiness and self- 
consciousness, although in reality the free workmen had a much 
harder time of it than the slaves, particularly those of respectable 
and cultivated houses. 


Very interesting traces of the mingling of the trades-unions in 
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civic and state affairs are found at Pompeii, partly in official an- 
nouncements written in brownish-red letters on the whitened 
squares at the house corners, as likewise in the so-called “ grafts” 
that were scratched in by the ancient Pompeiians, perhaps with 
the point of a knife or style. 

Election candidacies play an important rdle in these wall in- 
scriptions. Pompeii was evidently going towards its ruin when 
the inhabitants were about to go to the ballot in order to organize 
the governing authority. These election advertisements proceed 
in part from the candidates themselves, partly from single electors 
or electing committees, and also from the societies and guilds. 
So the goldsmiths of Pompeii declare that they will unani- 
mously vote for a certain Photinus at the election of an edile. 
Carriers put up their own candidates ; likewise the fruit handlers, 
mule-drivers, and carpenters. The trade associations thus exer- 
cised a visible influence upon the course of local conditions. They 
were a factor with which the candidates had to deal. 

That later even the Cesars did not underestimate this element, 
and that those emperors, who ruled in an aristocratic sense, looked 
upon the coalitions of workmen with some anxiety, has already 
been pointed out. Characteristic in this regard appears a letter 
of Pliny the younger to the Emperor Trajan, and the answer 
given by the sovereign. Pliny, the former governor of Bithynia, 
writes to his lord and ruler in Rome as follows : — 

* While I was traveling through a distant part of the province, 
a great conflagration at Nicomedia consumed many private build- 
ings and, although a street lay between, two public edifices, the 
Gerusia and Iseon, were destroyed. Partly on account of the 
wind, and partly owing to the inactivity of the public, the fire 
rapidly extended, and, in spite of the evident greatness of the 
calamity, the populace stood by idle and immovable like a pack of 
gapers. Moreover, there was no fire engine in the whole town, 
nor any fire buckets, or anything else necessary for extinguishing 
flames. I at once issued orders for the requisite things for such 
emergencies to be procured. Now I should like to defer it to 
your majesty, whether you do not consider it advisable to estab- 
lish a guild of carpenters as fire department, perhaps a hundred 
and fifty strong. I would take care that none were received into 
the union who were not really carpenters, and no one either who 
could misuse his membership. I do not think it can be very diffi- 
cult to keep so trifling a number of people in order.” 

Hereupon Emperor Trajan replies : — 
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“ After the prezedence of several other cities, you have come 
upon the idea that we might erect a guild of carpenters at Nico- 
media. We must not forget that the cities alluded to have been 
repeatedly disquieted by such societies. The danger of political 
agitation is always near, under whatever name, and for whatever 
reason the people may unite themselves together. I therefore con- 
sider it better to furnish abundant means of extinguishing fire, 
and to remind house-dwellers that they themselves must lay a 
hand ; last, the public is to be called upon.” 

These two documents, given to us, unretrenched, in the works of 
Pliny, speak with sufficient distinctness not to be misunderstood. 
Revolutionary endeavors were even in those times covered up by 
the mask of fire-extinguishing companies, ete., and not always 
were the police successful in opportunely suppressing the agita- 
tion. According to the emperor’s letter, there had already been 
repeated scenes of tumult, if not conflicts and concussions with 
the authorities. 

There was just beginning to be wafted over from Palestine a 
keen, clearing wind across the west. For the first time resounded 
the well-weighed cry and watchword: Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity! Heathen antiquity was to strand upon these fatal words. 

Ernst Eckstein. 





THE BIBLE IN THE COLLEGE! 


Tue church and the college are still closely related. On the 
surface, indeed, great changes appear, as compared with the past, 
in both church and college, and in the way in which these sever- 
ally regard each the other. Underneath the surface, however, it 
is discovered that these changes are, in the main, readjustments 
to altered circumstances, adaptations — wise and to be rejoiced in 
— to the changing times and their needs. As evident as ever are 
the common relations of church and college to the state, its inter- 
ests and welfare. Hand in hand these still labor that the king- 
dom of heaven and the commonwealth may become identical. 
This can mean nothing other than the incarnation, in society and 
its movements, of the life and spirit found in the Scriptures. 

Our national wealth and culture have in late years greatly in- 


1 Read before the General Association of Massachusetts, at Springfield, May 
18, 1892. 
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creased. Increasingly, therefore, our sons, and in far more rap- 
idly increasing ratio our daughters, crowd halls of learning. 
These are fitting for service in life. Of course this service can- 
not be, even in the large minority of cases, a service in the pulpit. 
None the less it can be, and without exception should be, in what- 
ever sphere it be rendered, a true “ ministry of the word.” He, 
the Word made flesh, who is the centre of the Scriptures and the 
source of their authority and power to bless, wrought out his min- 
istry in the home and by the wayside even more fully and effec- 
tively than in the temple court. He cast his life, as leaven, into 
the movements of our world, thus revealing God as “ the Saviour 
of all men, specially of them that believe.” Our sons and daugh- 
ters are to hear his commanding voice. His work is theirs. 
Therefore the college still stands hard by the church, and the 
Bible, which is in the church, is also still to be, increasingly and 
more effectively, we must believe, in the college. 

We are, then, to consider our subject, The Bible in the College, 
from the broad point of view of the general purpose of present col- 
lege education. How does the Bible in the college bear upon life 
there fitting itself for service? How does its study, as a part of 
the college training, bear upon other departments of instruction 
in their relation to educated usefulness? The Bible in the col- 
lege is there not only for general use, both private and public, but 
it is there, or should be, for specific use in study in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Regarding its private use, it will suffice to 
remark that there is reason to believe that it is as extensive at 
present as it has been for some time past, pausing only to lay 
stress upon the fact that this private use without question increases 
where and when the actual study of the Bible is emphasized, and 
diminishes under opposite conditions. The public use of the 
Scriptures naturally and rightly varies in different institutions. 
For the most part it consists of the reading of selected portions 
in public religious exercises, and the practical consideration of 
moral and religious lessons drawn from their pages. This latter 
use occurs, in a few cases, in prescribed gatherings on Sunday, 
but more commonly in voluntary meetings of students on that 
day, either by themselves or under the guidance of a professor. 
It cannot be doubted that the profit derived from this diversified 
public use depends very largely upon the previous intellectual con- 
tact of the individual with the contents of the Bible. Indeed, it 
might almost go without the saying, because of the general testi- 
mony of experience and observation, both in the college and out, 
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that intellectual study of the Bible underlies its true practical and 
devotional use. The intellectual is the foundation upon which the 
practical structure is reared. The passage which has been care- 
fully studied becomes, for all subsequent time, useful in the devo- 
tional hour. It is not saying too much to claim that whatever 
advantages in connection with college life are derived from the 
practical or devotional use of the Bible in public substantially 
accrue either from previous or accompanying intellectual labor 
expended upon its pages. While one can never attend, in the 
right spirit, to the words of Scripture, much less handle in prac- 
tical fashion its truths, without receiving great benefit, none the 
less the centre of the influence of the Bible in the college, its 
power over life and its influence upon the collegiate course, 
broadly and correctly understood, are to be found in its actual 
and accurate study as a part of the mental work of the institu- 
tion. In painstaking and scientific investigation of its form and 
contents are received in intensified and highest form the benefits 
which accompany its general use. Bible truth, when clearly seen 
by the intellect, always appeals, in itself, to the conscience; while 
foggy conceptions regarding it weaken its power over life more 
than can easily be estimated. Thus broadly viewing the position 
of the Bible in the college, let us consider the bearing of its pres- 
ence upon college life and training. 

As already intimated, the college of to-day is, above all else, a 
place of preparation for intelligent usefulness in all walks of life. 
Its purpose is to provide such a liberalizing of the mind as shall 
enable one to see clearly and act wisely, for self and society, 
wherever placed in the world’s work. The college graduate need 
not pass into a profession, much less enter the ministry, in order 
to utilize to the full collegiate advantages. In our present civili- 
zation, opportunity for utterance and scope for action offer them- 
selves to every furnished mind, regardless even of sex. Opinion 
and life are to be moulded and swayed on every hand. Our 
courses of college study are therefore arranged with this end in 
view. Such modifications as arise from time to time find both 
their occasion and warrant in the desire to more directly bend in- 
struction to this result. How shall college education qualify our 
graduates to think and act, according to their several circum- 
stances and situations in life, as educated men and women, regard- 
ing the questions of the day ?—this is the problem constantly 
facing the college educator. It is because of its bearing upon 
this problem that the question of the Bible in the college com- 
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mands the attention of college authorities and of those who real- 
ize the intimate relation between college education and the wel- 
fare of church and state. The pressing questions of the time are 
undoubtedly social and religious. All issues in political affairs 
worthy of note are found, in ultimate analysis, to belong to one 
of these classes. Moreover, these two groups of problems are at 
root one. More and more we are seeing that the issues which 
face us are social, regarded from one point of view, and religious 
as considered from another. How shall man, a social and reli- 
gious being, deal with himself in the circumstances of present life ? 
—this we find to be the comprehensive inquiry, including all 
others. Light upon it is to be sought from every quarter. All 
studies must render tribute to its answer. A proper utility be- 
comes, of necessity, the guide of every teacher and student. No 
course of instruction can be permitted to claim entire divorce 
from a bearing upon practical life. 

Our colleges endeavor to train for service through acquaintance 
with the experience and life of the past, as seen in history and 
letters, and through knowledge of nature and man, as observed 
through science, physical, mental, moral, and social. Among 
these courses of instruction we rightly emphasize literature, — 
ancient and modern, — history, social science, and philosophy, as 
peculiarly bearing upon present issues, and contributing their 
proportion toward furnishing the educated man and woman to 
deal with them. Consider the intimate relation of the Scripture 
to these branches of learning. Superficial thought regarding 
the connection of the Bible with education has often failed to 
disclose what should here be most evident. , The Bible in the 
college not only influences the general atmosphere of life and 
thought, purifying and elevating it; it not only creates and pre- 
serves a spirit of general practical earnestness ; it also enters into 
and becomes a part, so to say, of specific departments of instruc- 
tion, revealing more clearly regarding each its inherent character 
and practical end, thus binding them together in a higher unity 
through the emphasis which it lays upon their common purpose 
and their several relations to it. It is for this reason difficult to 
find the place of the Bible in any single phase of college train- 
ing, or to class its study with any one department of the curricu- 
lum. This fact, however, instead of diminishing the value and 
importance of the Scriptures in the college life, greatly enhances 
their influence. Let us notice how true this is. 

Ask, for example, these two questions: What is the Bible? 
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and Whence is the Bible? Can they be answered without both 
discovering and considering very much that belongs in the fields 
of literature and history? When replies have been made to 
them, even in but comparatively scholarly fashion, has not also 
invaluable information for the pursuit of social science and philos- 
ophy been placed in our hands? Moreover, has not physical sci- 
ence in its relations to religious thought been carefully consid- 
ered? The answers to these inquiries, however, are the results of 
a course of scientific Bible study, stated in brief. Indeed, they 
summarize comprehensively the outline and substance of such a 
course. 

The study of the Bible in the college is evidently a study of 
literature. Here is a library of very considerable extent, pro- 
duced through a long period of time, whose individual parts arose 
under a great variety of circumstances, personal, social, national, 
even racial, but always religious. This library is unique in that 
it gathers together and blends many diverse literary forms. Here 
are found, for example, books of history, biography, poetry, legis- 
lation, with letters of varied character. When, moreover, we 
have enumerated these, the list is not complete. Indeed, our 
western and modern forms of literary expression do not suffice us 
to catalogue, much less describe, the literature found in this world 
library of thought and experience. Take, for instance, at random, 
a single one of the more than threescore books here gathered 
together. Let it be the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. In what 
category will the modern literary student place this book? Its 
many-sidedness confuses him. Its varied manifestations of life 
render it impossible for him to run its contents into any given 
mould. Here are prose and poetry, flowing one into the other. 
Here are historical statements and symbolical utterances, lying 
side by side. Here are the ethical orations of a prophet, the ritual 
mind-pictures of a priest, the legislative plans of a statesman, 
mingling together, and all animated with the instinct and suffused 
with the emotion of a deeply religious nature. Yet is there no 
confusion. Nothing is mechanical or artificial ; for here, as else- 
where, the literature of the Bible holds form in subordination to 
spirit. Thus is it found teaching us the great lesson necessary 
for our guidance in all study of letters, that literary form is the 
expression of life, that back of the book is the man, a social and 
religious agent, directing himself and his fellows. If in the Book 
of Ezekiel we see, as in a mirror, the poet, the orator, the priest, 
the legislator, the statesman, these are but the several aspects of 
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the’ one many-sided man, dealing practically with life as he finds 
it in himself and in those round about him. This book, how- 
ever, is not peculiar in this respect. As we pass here and there 
in that wide field of literary research which the Scriptures afford, 
it is not claiming too much to say that continually the purpose of 
the study of all literature, ancient and modern, in reference to 
present life and its questions, is made clear. Over and over 
again it is emphasized. Thus Bible study renders a false and 
surface zstheticism in literature impossible. It is continually 
illustrating this truth: literary forms come forth from life; their 
value and mission are to give expression to the message of life, 
and by this expression they are in turn to mould and sway it. 

But Bible study is also a study of history. Many, doubtless, 
would place it preéminently in this department. Recall these 
facts. The Sacred Library must always be one of the great 
sources for the study of primitive life. It also gives us the his- 
torical development of that unique people whose mission it was to 
work out, in personal and national experience, those great ethical 
ideas which run through all history, whose clear unfolding in soci- 
ety, stage by stage, marks the progress of the race. In the Scrip- 
tures are found, in the history of the development of the kingdom 
of God, the history of the development of religion in its inner 
essence. Here, moreover, in the literature of the New Testament, 
are found the sources for the study of the beginnings of the 
manifestation of that new spirit of life which, first incarnate 
in its fullness in Jesus of Nazareth, has ever since been em- 
bodying itself in individuals and society, thus evolving, as the 
centuries have passed, a new and higher civilization, which shall 
at length be worthy of the name Christian. Evidently, then, 
there is much of history, in the highest sense of the term, in the 
Scriptures ; for history is not simply a gathering together of 
events. Rightly understood, it is the record of human progress. 
It is also the discovery of the method of this progress. It seeks, 
back of appearances, the causes which thus reveal themselves. 
History, when it rises into the realm of philosophy, finds itself to 
be the outcome of personal factors, human and divine, working 
in mutual cooperation for the regeneration of mankind. The 
scientific study of the Bible as history illustrates this truth in 
highest fashion ; for in these sacred records, as nowhere else, God 
and man are seen together bringing about the redemption of hu- 
man life and society. It is a fair question, therefore, whether a 
practical conception of the purpose of historical investigation in 
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general, and a working idea of the philosophy of history, carf* be 
attained by the student in any better manner than through a care- 
ful historical study of the Scriptures. 

Again, the study of the Bible in the college is closely related 
to the study of social science. If judged by the material which 
it brings before the student, especially in the legislative, histori- 
cal, and prophetical books of the Old Testament, and in that 
working out of the principles laid down by Jesus seen in the life 
delineated in the Acts and the Epistles of the New Testament, it 
might well be classed among the studies of this science. More- 
over, Bible study develops in the student a possibility of insight 
into social conditions through the cultivation of a righteous sym- 
pathy with man. It calls into activity the ability to see how the 
inner and ideal plan of life, which inheres in God, is ever, in the 
evolution of society, taking the place, in man’s thought, of that 
arbitrary and false construction of things which has been the 
invention of human selfishness. These qualities are an essential 
preparation for the successful investigation of the social conditions 
about us, and such investigation is certainly the practical purpose 
of social science. College Bible study, therefore, ought clearly to 
set before the student the highest conception of the purpose of the 
pursuit of this science. We may expect it to emphasize as its 
end the unselfish motive of aiding humanity in its struggles. 

It may possibly seem to some to be going too far to proceed to 
speak of the relation of Bible study in the college to the investi- 
gations of philosophy. Yet, however variously the study of phi- 
losophy may be regarded, from whatever quarter or in whatever 
attitude it may be approached, if its object be to consider, to any 
degree inductively, the ultimate laws and the fundamental causes 
of things, certainly the wide range for induction regarding hu- 
man life and experience which the Scriptures afford, the unique 
yet common theory of life which is illustrated so copiously and 
so naturally on all their pages, and, above all, that wonderful and 
completely conscience-governed mind of Jesus which the Gospel 
literature reveals, cannot be passed over. What, we must ask, if 
it be true that the ideal plan of life — continually more and more 
fully seen in the living revealed in the Bible — discover itself 
perfectly, in the fullness of time, in the living of the Son of 
man, the summit and completion of creation? What, also, if the 
mind of this alone sinless, and therefore alone normal, man be 
the fundamental datum for all enduring thought in philosophy ? 
These certainly are not idle questions. Evidently the study of 
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philosophy in the college cannot be without a practical aim if in- 
fluenced by the practical philosophy of life found in the Scrip- 
tures. Nor can it be thoroughly scientific, if it passes by the 
manifestations of life there presented. 

Nor is the study of the Bible in the college without its relation 
to the pursuit of natural science. Much has been written in the 
past regarding the Bible and science. Many, we know, have as 
a consequence concluded either that the Bible is unfortunately 
very unscientific, or that science is with equal ill-fortune, perhaps, 
very unbiblical. The Scriptures, rightly studied, are the true 
safeguard against either conclusion. The scientific study of the 
Bible and the religious study of science — none the less truly scien- 
tific for this — may, in a college course, go hand in hand with un- 
told advantage to both. Scientific and Biblical difficulties are often 
mutually explanatory. There is no conflict between science and 
religion. These are moving in different realms. There is no ne- 
cessity of reconciling the Bible and science. Superficial study of 
the Scriptures and superficial study of science, on the part both of 
the religionist and the sciolist, should be things of the past. Our 
educated Christian young men and women should see God, the 
Creator of the universe and the Redeemer of mankind, with binoc- 
ular vision. Law in nature is gracious, and law in grace is natu- 
ral. We have in these the two sides of the shield of the Lord 
our God, which is put into our hands for our complete defense. 

Thus has it been attempted to show that the natural and neces- 
sary result of the Bible in the college is to point out more clearly 
the purpose of a college education, considered both as a whole 
and also as it discovers itself in the work of several of its most 
important departments. In the progress of our thought, the rela- 
tion of Bible study to these leading courses of college study has 
been emphasized. Undoubtedly it has become evident, as we 
have advanced, that such Bible study as has been spoken of is 
not yet found to any extent in our colleges. Nor are the reasons 
of its absence far to seek. Former conceptions of college Bible 
study have been much too contracted. A weekly religious exer- 
cise — in a word, a sort of college Sunday-school Bible class — has 
been in most minds, both within the college and without, the only 
idea entertained concerning it. By endeavoring to combine the in- 
tellectual and the devotional elements, it has been thought to reach 
immediate practical results in the religious life, or at least to pro- 
vide in a degree for religious nurture and growth. The purpose 
has been good ; the results hoped for have not, in any large mea- 
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sure, followed. Neither intellectual knowledge of the Scriptures 
nor the building up of moral and religious character have in sat- 
isfactory degree resulted. A class-room college exercise must be 
markedly intellectual to command the respect of the student. 
Have the Scriptures been honored through the methods that have 
been employed ? Notice how the work has been conducted, Quite 
generally it has been divided among several members of the teach- 
ing force, whose time and strength were already fully occupied 
with instruction in other departments. In the nature of the case, 
these could neither do justice to themselves nor to the subject. 
Nor has sufficient time, wisely arranged, been set apart for the 
work. A single exercise during the week, generally occurring on 
Monday morning, so that all needed study might fall upon the pre- 
ceding Sunday, has commonly been assigned to it. What depart- 
ment of literature, history, social science, philosophy, or natural 
science would thrive under such treatment? Indeed, what self-re- 
specting instructors in these studies would tolerate the usage which 
has been given Bible study? What wonder that the very conception 
of study in relation to the Scriptures has well-figh departed from 
many educated minds. What wonder that young men and young 
women have left college trained in knowledge of pagan history 
and letters, but regarding sacred history and letters, as ignorant 
as children. An unstudied Bible has become a not understood, a 
neglected, and, in many cases, sadly be it said, a discarded Bible. 
The college graduate receives help and inspiration in after life 
from his Browning and his Shakespeare, possibly from his Cicero 
and his Horace, his Homer and his Plato, because in college days 
he studied these. From his Bible, supremely the book of help and 
inspiration, he does not, in innumerable cases, to any correspond- 
ing or proper degree, receive these essentials for life, because he 
has not studied it. Indeed, it is often true that his Bible would 
be worth more to him were he uneducated. It is not the fault of 
the Bible ; it is the misfortune of the man. Something certainly 
has been wrong. 

Evidently the Bible is not in the college as it ought to be there, 
until it is there to be studied, having an honorable place in the 
course of instruction. Let the same arrangements be made as to 
hours and facilities for instruction that are afforded the depart- 
ments of literature, history, or philosophy. Let the work be 
under the guidance of one who gives his life to it. Let its method 
be strictly scientific. Whether required or elective, let it be made 
as thoroughly a means of mental discipline as any other part of 
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the college course. No fear need be felt, under such circum- 
stances, that the authority of the Scriptures will be lessened by 
careful investigation, or that questions of criticism will destroy 
reverence for them. Admiration for the beauty and respect for 
the truth found in the Bible will take the place of lack of appre- 
ciation or irreverence. The mind will be opened to the influence 
of the evidence found in experimental religion. Reverence for 
the characters of Scripture and profound veneration for the Christ 
will be developed. Christian faith will become intelligent and 
fortified. Increased personal use of the Scriptures and increased 
devotional appropriation of their riches will result. These are 
not prophecies ; they are results which have been attained. 

The Bible truly in the college fits our sons and daughters for 
life, in the home and in society, in the church and in the state. 
Its influence is roundly educative. It fits for living in a world 
ruled by the principles which it so clearly discloses. The Bible 
came out of human life touched by the divine. Its handling 
brings the same divine touch to the mind that candidly deals with 
it. That mind is thus fitted to communicate that touch, through 
its own living, to society. This is the great need of the present. 

George S. Burroughs. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


IV. REVELATION AND REDEMPTION. 


In the preceding articles it has been shown that the divinity of Christ 
was generally believed in by the early church, and that divinity of nature 
was implicit in the consciousness of Jesus himself. The attempt is no 
longer seriously made to interpret that early belief into lower terms, but 
it is admitted that the apostles, and the church as a whole, exalted Christ 
to a place of divine honor, worshiping him as Lord over all, and trusting 
him as a Divine Redeemer. It has also, as we think, been conclusively 
shown that Jesus Christ believed himself to be the Son of God, and thus 
to be the revealer in his own person of the Father to the world. And as 
to the common faith of the church through the Christian centuries, there 
can be no difference of opinion, for it has been so tenacious of the 
divinity of Christ as to ignore, at times, his true humanity, and to make 
no real distinction between Deity absolute and Deity incarnate. To-day 
the question is not as to the belief of the church as a whole, through 
the ages; not as to the belief of the apostolic church; not even, perhaps, 
as to the consciousness of Jesus himself. It is a question concerning the 
reasonableness of belief in the divinity of Christ. Was the moral and 
religious power which Jesus undoubtedly had anything more than a human 
power, a power which might reside in a great religious genius? Does 
the fact that his disciples considered this power supernatural require us 
to account for it in the same way? Would the opinion which Jesus 
himself may have had, although honestly held, be of necessity a correct 
opinion? Might he not have had the power, but have been mistaken as 
to its nature and source? And does the belief of the Christian centuries 
concerning the person of Jesus Christ, a belief which was easier under 
partial ignorance of natural law than under present knowledge of .the 
universal reign of law, make it necessary that we should explain the 
power of Jesus by a doctrine of supernatural personality? The question 
is put in these forms because there is a tendency now to separate the 
teaching and influence of Jesus from any speculative doctrine of his 
person, because contradictions are said to be involved in the traditional 
theories of the union of God and man in the historical Jesus, and because, 
underneath all, is a disposition to discredit the extraordinary, the super- 
natural, the miraculous, in the revelations God makes of himself to men. 
The purpose of this and of the following article in the series is to show 
that the work and teaching of Jesus, according to the best apprehension 
of them to-day, have their value and significance in his divine-human 
personality, which is the medium, or rather the embodiment, of the light, 
life, and love of God under human conditions and limitations, and to 
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show that, under changing conceptions of law, miracle, the personality 
of God, and the personality of man, Jesus may be known as transmitting, 
through his person and character, moral power from God to man, and so 
may be regarded, according to the Scriptural phrase, as the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. If 
less importance is attached now than formerly to the visible, external 
manifestations of his power by miracle, that may not hinder, but per- 
haps rather promote a profounder thought of his truth, his character, 
his person, as the revelation of the mind and heart of “God. For, if his 
very life and truth do not carry us beyond the human, we need not con- 
cern ourselves about miraculous signs and wonders, although, indeed, if 
his very life and truth do carry us beyond the human, then the health- 
power which went forth from him in healing, and even a power over 
nature and a power over death, a power of resuscitation and resurrec- 
tion, might seem to be only what should be expected. In any case, how- 
ever, we do well to adopt the order of importance assigned by Jesus to 
his person and his miracles, and therefore to rank his truth and life 
above signs and wonders. 

We must, therefore, consider first the influences or powers which pro- 
ceeded from Jesus Christ. We may stand in three points of view from 
which we see the principal results he has accomplished. 

He may first be considered as bringing in a revelation of God. It is 
the fact, however explained, that he changed the human conception of 
God. He did not set aside all existing conceptions, for part of the truth 
men had spelt out from the volumes of nature and of human life, but he 
revealed the complete truth, he opened the wholeness of the truth. This 
he did, not by inference of philosophy, nor by a broad view of history. 
Beliefs gained in that way could be challenged on the same grounds. 
The currents of history do not all run in one direction. There are suf- 
fering, cruelty, caprice, as well as prosperity and happiness. If the 
word Father crossed the lips of some prophet, the mysterious facts of 
life and the conflicting movements of history destroyed the incipient 
hope thus trying to find voice. Jesus revealed the Fatherhood of God. 
It has been said that the revelation of God for which the world had been 
waiting, when it came, proved to be the second word a child learns to 
speak. That was the revelation. It was at once received within the 
circle of his disciples, and from them it went forth into the world. Turn 
from the Old to the New Testament, to the writings of men who had been 
familiar with the conceptions of the righteousness and majesty of God, 
and observe the frequency with which the designation of God as Father 
appears. Conspicuously absent from the old, it is on almost every page 
of the new Scriptures. It permeates the new faith through and through. 
Now, only one answer can be given to the question how the belief in 
God’s Fatherhood was created. It came from Jesus, and it was from 
the life of Jesus rather than from his words. His words were but the 
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expression of his very being as the Son of God. There was the mystery, 
and also the beauty, there was the attractive, almost the compelling power 
of the life. His words, his trust, his vision, his judgments upon wrong, 
his sympathy, his character, his whole life, his very self were proclamatory 
of the life of God in Him. Those who knew him saw that he was ever 
coming forth from God. Nobody else knew God as he did. He could 
say with truth that “no man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.” That word of his, “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” was a word of reality. So was 
that other word, “I and the Father are one.” There was the very life 
of God in him. His consciousness of God was his deepest, his abiding 
consciousness. All that came to the surface in expression, words spoken, 
deeds done, endurance of indignities, braving of ignominious death, all 
welled up out of his consciousness of God the Father living in him, 
speaking and working through him, shining out in the relation of Father- 
hood and Sonship, The Son, he said, can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing; for what things soever he doeth, these 
the Son also doeth in like manner. This is how the realization of God’s 
Fatherhood came to the world. For even now it is almost lost when 
Jesus is ignored. Witness popular philosophical speculations, the last 
word of which is agnosticism or avowed pessimism. Nature and his- 
tory, apart from Christ, leave men in doubt whether there is a God at 
all, or even lead them to believe in a cruel fate or in chance, under 
one or other of which)things grow from worse to worse. From Jesus 
came the belief in Fatherhood. He vitalized it, just by being in the 
world and living out that life of unbroken union with the Father. Look- 
ing abroad, we are confused. There are cross lights, cross currents. 
Looking at him, we see God in the character of love. Looking at the 
life of others which is reflected from the life of Jesus, we see the Father- 
hood of God. 

Why is it not enough to accept this truth which Christ gave the world 
without reference to his life and person, as the truth given by any reli- 
gious teacher is accepted apart from the person who gave it? But how 
long would the Fatherhood of God hold its own as a living faith in this 
great perplexing world, if it stood merely as a word spoken by some- 
body, or anybody, centuries ago? It is the sacred life which makes real 
the sacred truth. Because the life yielded up its secret and disclosed the 
source of its power, the faith is real, vital, enduring. The first great 
fact, then, is that God made a new revelation of himself in the historical 
Jesus. The Fatherhood of God, with all it involves, with the faith and 
hope it inspires, was given to the beliefs of men as a transforming power 
in that personality which was rooted in God, and whose life of teaching, 
service, suffering, and triumph expressed that mysterious relation to the 
Father which could not be hidden from his friends. 

The second point of view is in respect to the influence of Jesus on 
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humanity. He is found to be the producer of a new type, it may almost 
be said of a new humanity. His work in personal character amounts to 
a creation. The writings of Paul are largely occupied with a delineation 
of the new character. Something revolutionary is described. Freedom 
has taken the place of bondage to law. Faith has taken the place of ser- 
vility in a round of observances. Filial trust has taken the place of 
fear. Peace rules in the heart which is now free from condemnation. 
The Christian man is in harmony with God, with himself, and with his 
fellow-men. Paul never loses the joy of the new life of faith and free- 
dom, nor does he seem ever to lose the surprise of it. The great dis- 
covery was then and still is a perpetual wonder, ever renewed as the life 
of faith springs up again and again among those who receive the gospel. 
Thus there is the Christian character, which is a distinct type, in what- 
ever conditions or nationalities it appears, as crystals may be large or 
small, burnished or incrusted, but all cleave at the same angles and 
respond to the same tests. It is a type superior to all others, and not to 
be superseded by any other, since it combines elements of absolute worth. 
In any individual the character may be only imperfectly realized, but the 
ideal which is perceived and embraced is the perfect ideal. In kind, in 
type, in principle, the Christian character is perfect and complete. This 
has been the verdict of every age, and it is the verdict of our own age. 
Disputes over doctrine, creed, theory, do not disturb the judgment of the 
world respecting the Christian character. It stands in contrast with the 
various forms of selfishness which successive periods have produced. It 
is an ideal commanding admiration in ancient as in modern times, and 
finding new embodiments in living men and women of faith, of indepen- 
dence, and of self-sacrificing love in every generation. We cannot take 
space to characterize fully the new type. Our object now is only to 
designate the work of Christ in the personal life. Whether it appears 
under Christian nurture, gradually disengaging itself from what is foreign 
to it, or bursts out with suddenness, almost with violence, throwing off 
chains of bondage, it is the new, the living, the supreme and perfect 
type of character. Paul’s epistles are by some considered to be doctrinal. 
They are really ethical. He is absorbed with the thought of the new 
type of life, and is doctrinal only to explain how it is produced, what it 
is, and into what it should develop. His writings retain their hold, not 
because he is thought to be inspired, nor because he was the first and 
greatest of the apostles, but. because he held up the ideal of renewed 
character with a vividness, a reality, a sense of never-ending wonder, 
which are always needed to express the feelings appropriate to the faith 
struggling up in every age towards that same ideal to embrace and 
possess it. What produces this life? How is it to be accounted for ? 
There is but one answer. It is inspired by Christ. It is created by 
Christ. If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creation ; old things 
are passed away, behold, all things are become new. So it was at the 
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outset. He was the source of the new life. There were various explana- 
tions then. It was faith; it was obedience; it was imitation; it was dis- 
cipleship; it was sympathy ; it was surrender ; it was consecration ; but 
no matter how described, it was some sort of vital relation with Christ. 
He was the original source of the life. He was the vine; believers, the 
branches. He was the head; believers, the members of his body. No 
external relation satisfied the conditions of the case. Nor could mere 
compliance with precepts or unaided imitation of example exhaust the 
meaning of this relation. Only one word could express the one great 
fact. That word was life, — the commonest, the greatest, the most signifi- 
cant word of Christianity. The life was in Christ. He was the true life. 
He brought it into the world. He derived it from no other man, from 
no prophet or teacher. As he said, he had life in himself. And this 
life reappeared in others. It had that most mysterious but unfailing 
characteristic of life, reproduction. To this day, the explanation is the 
same. The Christian is a creation of Christ. The phrase of explanation 
matters not. Call it teaching, influence, or example ; call it sacrifice, re- 
demption, or intercession ; enough that the effect, which is unique, and, 
in kind, absolute in worth and perfection, can be accounted for by but 
one cause. There is a new creation, and the creator, the producer, is 
Jesus Christ. And whence came that life to which the new life of cen- 
turies must be traced? Whence but from God? The new life is the 
result of the revelation. The new life is the life of sonship with God. 
And, as we have seen, the revelation was the person. It was Christ’s 
own life in God which revealed God to the world. Some doubt whether 
a voice was actually heard saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased, but such a tradition could never have become current 
if the whole impression made by Jesus had not been of one who was in 
the very secrets of God, and who made God real in his every word and 
act. God was in Christ, revealing himself in such ways that the life of 
sonship, with its freedom, its faith, its hope, and its love, replacing the 
old life, old because full of the elements of decay, by the new life, new 
because ever fresh and strong, was capable of production and reproduc- 
tion forever. 

The third point of view carries us directly from the individual, re- 
newed and brought into sonship, to the society of the redeemed or the 
kingdom of Christ. This kingdom is the natural result of the type of 
personal character created by Christ. The sons of God are brethren, — 
Christians constitute a great family, or, to use the figure frequently em- 
ployed by Jesus, a great kingdom. This kingdom, considered as the visi- 
ble organization of believers, is the Christian church. Considered as the 
company of all true followers of Christ, it is the society of persons 
who are bound together in a spiritual unity of love to each other and of 
service to the world. Considered still more broadly, it is all Christian 
thought and life which purifies society through literature, art, laws, 
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customs, and education, and which constitutes Christian civilization. It 
is not necessary to make an analysis of the Christian society or kingdom. 
If we should trace the principles of liberty, law, and service by which 
the kingdom of Christ is distinguished from kingdoms or societies resting 
on superior might, and in which the weak are made to serve the strong, 
we should be led back to the principles enunciated by Christ in the 
remarkable passage in the twentieth chapter of Matthew concerning true 
greatness, and we should see that those principles made their great way 
in the world, not by mere utterance, but by the life of him who realized 
them among men, and who could explain them by pointing to his own 
example, when he said: ‘Even as the Son of Man came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” In 
this kingdom Christ is king. He claimed kingship. It was accorded 
him by his disciples while he lived, and by the church ever since. His 
kingship is acknowledged in the Epistles by the designation of Christ as 
Lord, which occurs on almost every page. By that term his spiritual 
authority was recognized. His word is law. His commands are final. 
He is to be obeyed and honored. The claims made by Jesus himself 
are startling. He admitted no conflicting, no superior claim, not even 
the claim of filial and fraternal affection. Not father nor mother, nor 
brother nor sister, is to have a precedent allegiance. Christ’s kingship or 
spiritual authority rests on his revelation of God as Father, and on his 
power to create the new life of sonship. The kingdom of Christ, car- 
rying with it his kingship, is acknowledged by those who do not accept 
traditional doctrines of his person. Albert Ritschl, for example, singles 
out Luther’s acknowledgment of the Lordship, as expressed in the phrase, 
Er ist mein Herr, as that which embodies all it is necessary to believe 
concerning Christ. ‘He is,” says Luther, “my Master, my Lord.” ?} 
Thus Jesus Christ claims and exercises a spiritual authority which is 
supreme, because his teaching had the authority of absolute truth and 
right, because his life embodied the truth and right, and because He is 
the source of it in all those who accept Him as Master and Lord. 

Other points of view might have been taken. The perfection of the 
character of Jesus, that is, his sinlessness, might have been dwelt on, as 
being wholly exceptional in humanity. But we have chosen rather to 
consider what the world has received from Him as a permanent posses- 
sion, and in view of that, to arrive at a belief concerning his person. 
Although three results have been indicated, they all are one. The reve- 
lation of God as Father, the new life of sonship, and the kingdom of 
those who are the sons of God, are inseparable. The one great fact is 

1 Ritschl quotes from Luther as follows: “Ich glaube nicht allein, dass 
Jesus Christus wahrhaftiger einiger Gottes Sohn ist, in einer ewigen gitt- 
lichen Natur und Wesen von Ewigkeit immer geboren, sondern auch, dass 
* ihm vom Vater alle Dinge unterworfen sind, und er auch nach der Menschheit 


mein und aller Dinge ein Herr gesetst sei, die er mit dem Vater nach der Gott- 
heit geschaffen hat.” 
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that God and man are brought together in harmony through the power 
of a life which came directly forth from God and produces the new life 
in men. However stated, —and we have understated rather than over- 
stated the significance and power of Christianity in the world, — the 
reality of a life through which God has revealed himself to men, so 
that they are transformed and restored to their ideal as sons of God, 
stands before us as a spiritual magnitude not to be reduced to any small 
measures, and, as we believe, not to any merely human measures. 

Having recognized the kind of work Jesus has done, in revelation, in 
redemption, and in his kingdom, brief mention may be made of certain 
theories which are quite inadequate to account for Him. 

May it not be held that Jesus was a great religious genius, the greatest 
religious genius history has produced? There have appeared, at various 
times, men who had what amounted to a passion for religion. They have 
been men of spiritual insight, of moral purity, and of enthusiasm for truth 
and for men. Their power of religious conviction has seemed to be less 
the result of training than an endowment of nature, less the result of study 
than the directness of intuition, less the product of the times in which 
they have lived than something innate. They have had a positive genius 
for religion, as others have a genius for art, or music, or affairs, or the 
government of men. The names of Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Savonarola, Wesley, of Moses, Buddha, Mahomet, may be mentioned as 
examples of religious genius. Such religious characters do help us, in 
part, to understand Christ. They show that there is a basis in the nature 
of the person for the peculiar power which has been developed. They 
are unique by constitution. They are organs, created, as it were, to ex- 
press and impress feligious truth. So we are prepared to believe that 
distinctive insight and power reside .in distinctive persons, and that 
there is a correspondence, in an approximate accuracy of proportion, 
between the power exerted and the personality exerting it. What does 
such correspondence indicate as to the personality of Jesus Christ? In 
the comparison of other names with his, there is the obvious contrast be- 
tween derived and original power. The great names in religion are 
Christian names. Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Savonarola, Wesley, 
have merely interpreted Christ. He was the acknowledged source of 
their faith, Those who knew him best were aware that they knew him 
only in part. If the apostles of Christ in the successive ages were 
unique by endowment of nature, surely the Master through whom the 
truth was given and in whom it was embodied cannot be ranked among 
them, or even as the greatest of them, but stands apart, superior, su- 
preme, unlike all others. Before the time of Christ, and independent of 
Christ, no religious genius has proclaimed truth which can compare with 
the revelation of Fatherhood, nor introduced a life which creates new 
character and a new humanity. Moses, even if he established the entire 
ethical and legal code of the Jewish religion, was a teacher and lawgiver 
VOL, XVIII. — NO. 105. 18 
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whose system was in part superseded by the gospel and in the other part 
preparatory to it. No contrast in religions could be more vivid than 
that expressed in the words, “for the law was given by Moses; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Within Judaism and Christianity, 
Jesus stands apart from all others, as the reality of his revelation is 
greater than the anticipations of it, the originator greater than the inter- 
preter. And as to other religions, if the account we have given of the 
gospel is correct, it is evident that the religious teachers of India and 
China gave to the world nothing comparable with that gospel. On the 
contrary, by rules of asceticism, by requirements of self-mortification, by 
representations of the vanity and emptiness of life, by the teaching that 
personal extinction is better than perpetual existence, they deepened the 
sense of a need which Christ supplies. The Oriental religions are as 
truly preparatory for Christianity as Judaism was. The resemblances 
between the history of Jesus and of Buddha, or between their teachings, 
are accidental or incidental. The differences are radical. And so when 
it is said that Jesus was a great religious genius, there need be no denial. 
But as every religious genius is endowed with gifts corresponding to his 
influence, it is natural to infer that he who brought in through his very 
life the wisdom of God and the power of God to create a new humanity, 
is of a nature corresponding, and is not to be reduced into any class 
which at the best consists only of his prophets and interpreters. 

A certain phrase has been employed which, while professing to explain 
Jesus, fails to explain him. It is said Jesus was an inspired man, that 
the spirit was given to him without measure ; that he was inspired as no 
other man has been. But that is to say, only, that He had religious insight 
and power which are unparalleled, and that He had them by direct inspi- 
ration from God. If He was inspired to give such a revelation as has 
been described, he was a human being exerting a divine power, which is 
another way of saying that God was in him, or that he was divine. 
If he was an organ perfectly adapted to reveal God, it must be asked 
who and what is the organ through which God can reveal his true char- 
acter, and in such way that he is himself the life which can be repro- 
duced in others to create a new humanity. The man is not one thing, 
and the inspiration another thing added to the man, and which might 
again be subtracted from him. 

The theory that Jesus was a superhuman but a created being, inter- 
mediate between God and man, presents more difficulties than it removes. 
It has all the disadvantage which pertains to a belief in the supernatural 
and miraculous ; it presents an incomprehensible being, half angel, half 
man; and it does not correspond with the truth and life brought into the 
world by Jesus. God in Christ reconciling men to himself is the substance 
of the gospel. If credulity can go so far as to believe in a superhuman 
being, and can thus transcend the observed law of nature and humanity, 
it may as easily believe that Christ was the eternal Son of God. It is 
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much more reasonable to believe that the very life and love of God are 
revealed in Christ’s person than to believe that God sent down some cre- 
ated being other than himself, and inferior to himself, to live among 
men in human form so as to reveal the Fatherhood of God and to restore 
men to sonship. 

We have now reached the parting of the ways. With those who fail to 
find in the truth Jesus taught and the work he did anything more than 
human nature is capable of, who fail to find in him a revelation from God 
such as we have attempted to describe, who not only disbelieve miracle 
and resurrection, but also any divine revelation or redemption in the truth 
and life embodied in Jesus, we enter into no debate. If our view of the 
nature of Christ’s teaching and work is not adopted, no occasion exists 
for a doctrine of his person as divine. For it is on the opinion held 
concerning his work in the world that the opinion concerning his person 
must depend. If his work is merely a human work, he is merely a 
human person. If his work is a divine work, he is more than a human 
person. Our inquiry has followed the direction taken in the New Tes- 
tament. Christ is first known as the revealer of the Father, as the 
redeemer and restorer of men to sonship, and as the founder of that 
kingdom which is a new humanity ; and therefore it is believed that he is 
the eternal Son of the Father, that he is Lord and Master over all things 
for the believer and for the church, and that he is to be adored as 
divine. First the redemption, then a doctrine of the redeemer. It 
would be profitless to contend for his divinity with those who do not so 
understand his work. Nor can we present additional arguments to those 
who may not be convinced, to show that his work is such a work of reve- 
lation and moral creation. The appeal is to experience and to history. 
If experience does not imply that work, if history is not read in that 
light, and if the faith of the church from the outset is thought to be one 
grand mistake, we can make no other appeal. Spiritual things are spiritu- 
ally discerned. But with those who estimate the work of Christ sub- 
stantially as we have regarded it, we would confer still further with 
respect to the person who has brought the revelation and realized the 
redemption. We hold the divinity of Christ to be a reasonable doctrine. 
We hold it to be a necessary doctrine, necessary, that is, not to salvation, 
but as alone corresponding to all the facts of personal experience, of 
history, of the faith of the church, and of the very consciousness of 
Jesus. In what follows we shall adduce some considerations which con- 
firm the reasonableness of the doctrine, we shall attempt to show that it 
involves no contradictions or absurdities, and we shall try to indicate how 
far it is possible to go, as well as where it is necessary to desist, in state- 
ment and definition of the doctrine. No reader will suppose for a mo- 
ment that we consider it necessary to a living faith in Christ that any 
particular theory or doctrine of his person should be accepted. The 
disciple of Jesus may trust him as Redeemer, and adore him as Lord, 
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without affirming, or being able to affirm, anything more than that he is 
Lord and Master. Enough to say with Luther, “Er ist mein Herr ;” 
enough with the apostles to receive Jesus as Lord. Yet many who have 
such a trust cannot stop with that, but must inquire farther, and some 
are shaken in their trust because the doctrines of the divinity of Christ 
and of the Trinity seem perplexing and contradictory, and others do not 
know how to meet the attacks which are made on their own faith and on 
the faith of the church at those points. It is for the sake of such thought- 
ful inquiry that we shall go on in another article to consider the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ as corresponding to his work in revelation and 
redemption. 


THE IMPENDING QUESTION IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


THE tragic events at Homestead gave immediate and absolute pre- 
cedence to the question of law and order. Until violence was restrained 
no other question could be settled or even considered. And one outcome 
of that terrible tragedy will doubtless be the establishment or reinforce- 
ment of some responsible body for the preservation of order. The 
State cannot afford to allow any irresponsible organization like the 
Pinkerton force to assume its functions.’ If the old civic machinery 
known as the sheriff's posse comitatus is out of date, and it seems as 
ridiculously useless as the eld hand fire-engine, new means must be pro- 
vided for instant aud decisive action in cases of acute social disorder. 
We see that one of the influential journals of the country advocates the 


1 The following is the Massachusetts anti-Pinkerton law, which went into 
effect July 1st of the present year. Similar laws have already been enacted 
in several of the States : — 

“Section 1. Whenever, in case of emergency, special officers are appointed, 
whether under the name of police officers or any other name, to act in the 
capacity of police officers for quelling a riot er disturbance, or for protecting 
property, no person shall be so appointed who is not a resident of the Common- 
wealth, but this section shall not prevent the appointment of a person not a 
resident of this Commonwealth to act in the capacity of police officer for pro- 
tecting the property of a person or corporation of whom or of which he is a 
regular employee. 

“Sec. 2. Any person or corporation may at any time in case of danger to 
his or its property call upon the regularly-constituted police authorities in this 
Commonwealth for assistance in the protection of the same, and nothing in 
this chapter shall in any way limit or diminish such right ; but no private indi- 
vidual or corporation shall request or authorize any person or body of persons 
non-residents of this Commonwealth, other than regular employees, to assist 
such corporation with arms in-the defense of its property, and no such request 
or authorization shall operate as a justification of any assault or attack made 
by a non-resident with arms upon any person in this Commonwealth. If a 
private corporation or an individual, who is an employer of labor, requests or 
authorizes persons to render assistance in violation of this section, such corpora- 
tion or individual, and each and every person rendering such assistance with 
arms, shall be severally liable to each individual injured in person or property 
by any act of such non-resident for the damages resulting from such injury, to 
be recovered in an action of tort.” 
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organization of a state police, corresponding to the police of a city, 
“available in any part of the State, capable of being massed rapidly, 
and thoroughly trained in all branches of police duty.” Nothing quite 
like this has been attempted unless it be the constabulary in the prohibi- 
tion States. But we are inclined to believe that it would be a good sub- 
stitute for the militia, which is a very expensive force, not easily called 
into action in the incipient stage of a disturbance, and suggesting no 
little danger if frequently brought into use. 

But the maintenance of order in congested labor districts is not the 
settlement of the labor question. And that phase of it which is now 
forcing itself upon the attention of the public, in the calmer afterthought 
following the Homestead tragedy, may perhaps be best expressed in the 
question: What, in equity, are the further property rights of labor 
beyond the daily wage? Are there any such rights, or does the daily 
wage satisfy every obligation of capital to labor? Legally, the laborer 
has nothing to ask for beyond his wages. Every legal obligation of the 
employer is ended when these are paid. This is the essence of the wage 
system as it is now operated. Capital takes the risks of the market ; 
labor takes the chance of employment. Roughly stated, in the reported 
language of one of the managers of the Carnegie Works, the theory 
runs in this wise : — 

“T think that the company has every reason to congratulate itself on its 
having taught organized labor a lesson that it will always remember. That 
lesson is, that in the United States of America the man who owns a mill or a 
workshop has a right to say who he shall employ there, and that he has a 
right to say what wages he shall pay his workmen ; that he has a right to fix 
rules for their guidance, and that the law of the land will uphold him in the 
protection of all these rights.” 


This theory, in its ordinary operation, moves in the familiar circle : first, 
some arbitrary enforcement of it; then a strike, with more or less vio- 
lence ; then a return, with some possible modification, to the condition 
out of which the contention started. Usually a labor trouble resolves 
itself into a contest between the manager of a corporation and the leader 
of an organization. Not infrequently it begins in a personal encounter 
between the two, and is simply the result of a lack of “manners.” The 
manager is overbearing and peremptory, the delegate is self-conscious, 
important, irritating. If both were simply and only gentlemen, in the 
natural sense of the term, a conference might in half the cases of dis- 
satisfaction settle the trouble, or lead the way, by mutual consent, to 
arbitration. We suppose that it is too much to expect a sufficient remedy 
through any reform in this direction, but we cannot refrain from saying, 
as we pass on, that corporations, that is, organized capital, have no right 
to intrust all their moral responsibilities to managers, unless these are 
chosen with reference to their moral capabilities as well as with reference 
to their ability to secure proper dividends. A manager will often do and 
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say what no capitalist, dealing directly with his employees, would do or 
say. On the other hand, the capitalist, or the responsible representative 
of a corporation, may avert difficulties simply by his manner of meeting 
those in his employ, and of dealing with their complaint. The case of 
Mr. Whitney of the West End Railroad Company of Boston is in point. 
We are not without faith that Mr. Carnegie might have averted the 
Homestead tragedy had he been in direct contact with the leaders of the 
Amalgamated Association. While we have little sympathy with his the- 
ory of benevolent millionairism, we believe that he has a larger sense of his 
relation to his employees than that of a manager. Certainly, according 
to his published views, he would have approached the contest without a 
determined and bitter hostility to organized labor,as such. ‘“ My experi- 
ence has been,” he says, “ that trades-unions, upon the whole, are bene- 
ficial both to labor and capital. They certainly educate the workingman, 
and give him a truer conception of the relations of capital and labor 
than he could otherwise form. The ablest and best workmen eventually 
come to the front in these organizations, and it may be laid as a rule that 
the more intelligent the workman the fewer the contests with the em- 
ployers. I have noticed that the manager who confers oftenest with a 
committee of his leading men has the least trouble with his workmen. 
I therefore recognize in trades-unions, in organizations of the men who 
select representatives to speak for them, a means not of further embitter- 
ing the relations between employer and employed, but of improving 
them.” 

But this subject of manners, the personal intercourse between capital 
and labor, aside, the question returns as to the reasonable demand which 
may be made upon the wage system, if it is to remain the established 
mode of conducting the industries of the country. Must we be satisfied 
with this constant succession of strikes and lockouts as a necessary inci- 
dent of the system? Have we no better prospect than the annual recur- 
rence of social disturbances which call for the armed intervention of the 
State? The ready and hopeful answer of many is arbitration ; of some, 
compulsory arbitration. The argument for compulsory arbitration seems 
clear enough, till one begins to consider just how it could be enforced, 
in case of refusal by one of the parties to accept the terms enjoined. 
The refusal would probably come in nearly all cases from the side of 
capital. Having taken the customary position that there “ was nothing 
to arbitrate,” there would be little disposition to accept the results of the 
arbitration. It would be difficult to devise a penalty which could not be 
evaded or borne with comparative equanimity. Rather than comply with 
the requirement, work might be suspended, the loss being no greater 
than is now frequently incurred when temper is aroused. The last re- 
sort, as far as we can see, would be the pressure of public sentiment ; but 
this would mean the practical abandonment of compulsion. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed that voluntary arbitration is by no means a sure 
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remedy for the greater disturbances. The stronger side finds “ nothing 
to arbitrate,” unless the weaker side is able to arouse public sympathy. 
In conspicuous cases, like the Dock Strike of East London, arbitrators 
chosen on both sides have been able to effect a just settlement. In other 
cases state boards of arbitration, like that in Massachusetts, have accom- 
plished a vast deal in the aggregate, in the way of adjusting local diffi- 
culties. And it is possible that if the principle of arbitration, as repre- 
sented in advisory state boards, was extended to the general government, 
larger and more permanent results might be gained. We have wondered 
that no more attention has been given to the recommendation of Mr. 
Cleveland when in office, on occasion of the strike on the Missouri Paci- 
fic Railway, to the effect that a Federal Commission should be appointed, 
to hold itself in readiness for immediate arbitration in cases of interstate 
disturbances, and also for arbitration, if called upon by the authorities of 
the State in which a strike might occur. This board was not to have 
compulsory power, but was to be advisory, like the railroad commissions 
of the States, with the moral advantage of an appeal through its decisions 
to public sentiment.! 


1 Extract from Message to Congress by President Cleveland : — 


“T am satisfied that something may be done under Federal authority to pre- 
vent the disturbances which so often arise from disputes between employers 
and the employed, and which at times seriously threaten the business interests 
of the country, and in my opinion the proper theory upon which to proceed is 
that of voluntary arbitration as the means of settling these difficulties. But I 
suggest that, instead of arbitrators chosen in the heat of conflicting claims and 
after each dispute shall arise, there shall be created a commission of labor 
consisting of three members, who shall be regular officers of the Government, 
charged, among other duties, with the consideration and settlement, when pos- 
sible, of all controversies between labor and capital. 

“ A commission thus organized would have the advantage of being an able 
body, and its members, as they gained experience, would constantly improve in 
their ability to deal intelligently and usefully with the questions which might be 
submitted to them. The establishment by Federal authority of such a bureau 
would be a just and sensible recognition of the value of labor and its right to 
be represented in the departments of the Government. So far as its concilia- 
tory offices shall have relation to disturbances which interfere with transit and 
commerce between the States, its existence would be justified under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, which give to Congress the power ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States.’ And in the 
frequent disputes between the laboring men and their employers, of less ex- 
tent, and the consequences of which are confined within the state limits and 
threaten domestic violence, the interposition of such a commission might be 
tendered upon the application of the Legislature or Executive of a State, under 
the Constitutional provision which requires the General Government to ‘ pro- 
tect’ each of the States ‘against domestic violence.’ 

“ If such a commission were fairly organized, the risk of a loss of popular 
support and sympathy resulting from a refusal to submit to so peaceful an in- 
strumentality would constrain both parties to such disputes to invoke its inter- 
ference and abide by its decisions. There would also be good reason to hope 
that the very existence of such an agency would invite application to it for 
advice and counsel, frequently resulting in the avoidance of contention and 
misunderstanding. If the usefulness of such a contention is doubted because 
it might lack power to enforce its decision, much encouragement is derived 
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If, however, the wage system is dependent for its existence upon arbi- 
tration, we doubt if it holds in its grasp the future method of industrialism. 
Something more than interference between capital and labor when angry 
is necessary to the perpetuation of the system. We believe that the 
system itself, to insure its continuance, must be modified and enlarged, 
to correspond with the growing skill, intelligence, and responsibility of 
the wage-earner. We believe that this advance in the personal value 
of the laborer cannot be fully measured by an advance in wages. When 
the great factories supplanted the small private workshops, the first effect 
was to reduce personal distinctions between laborers. Machinery brought 
labor to a common level. But the human element in production has 
been gradually recovering itself, gaining even upon improvements in 
machinery, till at last the highest forms of skilled labor take rank in 
mental ability with some of the distinctively intellectual callings. The 
Homestead affair is a fine object lesson in illustration of this advance. 
The men who are thrown out of employment are not subjects of charity. 
Many of them have received in wages the equivalent of salaries — 
some as high as from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. The element of pity, 


from the conceded good that has been accomplished by the railroad commis- 
sions which have been organized in many of the States, which, having little 
more than advisory power, have exerted a most satisfactory influence in the 
settlement of disputes between conflicting interests.” 

1 The following explanation of the high wages paid at the Carnegie Works 
was given by one of the workmen to a reporter of the Boston Herald : — 

“ Men who are able to do the work are very scarce. It takes a man a life- 
time to learn the business of a screwman, and even after a lifetime at it he 
does not always become an expert. Of the hundreds of men who start in to 
learn the business not one in fifty ever finishes his education and becomes a 
boss screwman. It requires a peculiar ability to do this work. Now, in some 
of these government plates an adjustment of one fifth of one hundredth of an 
inch was required. This adjustment had to be made ina moment. The mis- 
take of a hundredth part of a fifth part of a hundredth of an inch meant the loss 
of a whole plate, and the loss of a great many plates would bankrupt the com- 
pany, as a spoiled plate is almost a dead loss. Of course that work was finer 
than the ordinary, but take the average work and the adjustment required is 
remarkable, and a mistake of the minutest part of an inch will spoil a plate. 

“The same is true in the rolling department, which is another department 
where high wages are paid. The roller must gauge his work perfectly, or it is 
lost. 

“Tn the heating department, which is the third of the departments where 
exceptionally good wages are paid, the heater must gauge the heat entirely by 
his eye. He must know at exactly what moment the metal is in condition for 
treatment. If he lets it get too hot before he takes it off the job is spoiled ; if 
he takes it off before it is hot enough the result is the same. A difference of a 
minute, or sometimes of even a part of a minute, is enough to spoil a job. 

“ But the company is not the only loser when a job is spoiled. The men are 
all paid piece work, and every time anything is spoiled they lose all the work 
they have done on it. There is no system of time pay, and a man gets pay 
only for the work he finishes which passes inspection. 

“In the government work which was done at the mills there were govern- 
ment inspectors, and stricter men there never were. These men were on duty 
all the time, and until the men got the full hang of the work about half they 
did was turned back on them. It was a long time before the men made any 
money at all on the job. 
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therefore, is eliminated from the contest, but in its place we have the 
question of personal rights in equity in the plant which the men have 
contributed so much to build up by their skill and character. The repu- 
tation of the Carnegie Works and the consequent advantage in the indus- 
trial market are due, not simply to the energy and business sagacity of the 
owners, not simply to enterprise in the managers, not simply to improved 
machinery, but equally to the codperation of the skilled workmen em- 
ployed. The finished product has been their pride as well as the pride 
of the establishment, or of Mr. Carnegie when in active control of it. 
They have contributed brains, enthusiasm, personal interest of every sort 
to the general success. Now it may be sufficient, according to the legal- 
ities of the case, whenever a question of work or wages arises, for the 
management to say, If you don’t like the place you can quit ; but we sub- 
mit that this is not equity. And we are sure that there can be no further 
progress in the adjustment of labor and capital, and no permanent safety 
for the wage system, as the method of industrialism, until these rights in 
equity are in some way acknowledged. When we refer to danger to the 
wage system we mean that if legal rights are insisted upon against rights 
in equity, the appeal will be taken to politics, and the appeal of industri- 
alism to politics is the first and a long step toward State Socialism. The 
method of England in dealing with labor problems — at present far 
more socialistic than that of this country —is no test of the wisdom of 
such a course in the Republic. A republic may move, when once started 
upon a given course, with far more rapidity than a constitutional mon- 
archy. The appeal of industrialism to politics in England has been 
thus far safe and wise. It is the English method. It remains to be 
seen whether it can be safely allowed in the American conception of gov- 
ernment. But the test will certainly come, unless industrialism is able 
to settle its own questions in equity rather than simply in law, whenever 
law does not reach the equity of the situation. It is no answer to this 
statement to say that equity is more indefinite than statute law, for 
every one knows that there is such a thing as equity, which usually 
resides in the tacit acknowledgment, the established custom, the way 
of doing business between man and man, or between a man and an in- 
stitution. Permanence of employment, for example, as a right of labor 
(no discharge, that is, of a man or of a body of men without sufficient 
cause) cannot well be made a matter of legislation without a compli- 
cated system of boards of arbitration, but the principle can easily be 
embodied in the unwritten law of capital and labor. The dictum of capi- 


“ The company talks about high wages that are paid to us. The only reason 
that they paid them was that they could not get competent men to do it for 
any less. You and the other people who are doing a lot of talking about the 
high wages that we get think nothing of a lawyer being paid big money, yet 
let me tell you that it takes more education and more skill and more ability 
and more carefulness to be a serewman or a roller in an iron or steel mill than 
it takes to be a lawyer, and there are fewer first-class men in this business 
than there are in the law business.” 
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tal above quoted, that “the man who owns a mill has the right to say 
who he shall employ there, and that he has a right to say what wages he 
shall pay his workmen,” means, when interpreted in the light of current 
events, that the workman has no interest in the mill or its work other 
than that represented by the daily wage. But suppose that, as at Home- 
stead, the workman has contributed years of faithful and intelligent ser- 
vice to the “ mill,” suppose he has invested his surplus earnings in a home 
adjacent to it, suppose he belongs to a community, all of whose inter- 
ests centre in the “ mill,” which has made its own public improvements 
based on an assumed permanency of employment, does this dictum ex- 
press the whole equity in the matter ? The workman who attempts to as- 
sert any right in equity by violence, who stops the working of the “ mill,” 
or assumes in any way control of it, puts himself at once outside all 
negotiation except through force. He makes himself thereby an outlaw 
in industrialism. Still we must remember, even in such a case, that labor 
has great provocation just because it cannot invoke law. The man who 
has the law on his side can afford to be cool and patient. The equity in 
political right has seldom been reached except through rebellion. Revo- 
lution is suecesssful rebellion. If the equity in the industrial situation is 
to be reached peaceably, it must be by much forbearance toward those 
who are seeking the recognition of their unacknowledged and unassured 
rights, and through such acknowledgment and assurance of their right as 
the present system of industrialism can be made to allow. Otherwise 
the wage system will certainly and justly lose its place as the accredited 
method of industrial business, and something will be devised which will 
express in larger degree than wages the interest of labor in the means 
and agencies of production. 


JUDGMENT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
IN THE CASE OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


[Communicated. ] 


THE recent prosecution of Edward King, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the charge of using illegal cere- 
monies in the celebration of the Eucharist, appears to have been the most 
distinct exercise of metropolitan authority over a suffragan bishop since 
Archbishop Tenison, early in the eighteenth century, deprived a simoni- 
acal bishop of his see. The archbishop’s judgment seems to have been 
received with very general approbation, although some vehement Ritu- 
alists have disparaged it on account of the four points decided against the 
bishop, and a considerable number of ardent Evangelicals have been dis- 
contented on account of the five points decided in his favor. These have 
earried an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which, 
as is known, has just rendered a judgment affirming the archbishop’s 
decision throughout. 
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What will be the consequence if this decision should stand, as it prob- 
ably will, even if carried to the House of Lords, the final court of appeal ? 
Some of the Evangelicals, and probably a larger number of Nonconform- 
ists, assure us that now the last impediments are removed which have 
hitherto restrained the Church of England in her progress towards Rome, 
and that the only question is whether it will be a few decades sooner or 
later that she will bow her neck to the ancient yoke. How far are these 
cheerful forebodings likely to be verified ? 

In the first place, we can assure our readers, having read the archi- 
episcopal judgment throughout with particular attention, that it is thor- 
oughly congruous in temper, from beginning to end, with the historical 
spirit of the Reformed Church of England. Indeed, we believe that 
Archbishop Benson has always been acknowledged as a decided but tem- 
perate High Churchman, wholly innocent of any leanings towards Rome, 
and thoroughly loyal to the distinctive position of that widely ramifying 
communion of which he is the acknowledged head. His recent opinion, 
rendered as principal umpire in the dispute between the Church Mission- 
ary Society and Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem, which has been so thoroughly 
satisfactory to all Protestants, shows that, in spite of some unadvised 
eulogies of Becket and Laud when first translated to their chair, he is a 
genuine representative of the Elizabethan primacy, if not in its servility, 
yet in its temperate admission of things indifferent. Our age, happily, 
has no place for the persecuting arrogance of a Calvinistic Whitgift, or 
of an Arminian Bancroft, but the whole course of Benson’s administra- 
tion seems to show that he has fully inherited the traditions of Matthew 
Parker, the first archbishop of the uninterrupted Protestant line. 

The primate’s sentence, which is very extended, is remarkable for the 
distinctness with which it shows how most of the points in question, even 
those decided against Bishop King, still more those decided in his favor, 
are doctrinally altogether indifferent. Thus we learn that before the 
Reformation the use of lighted candles on the altar (apart from the 
hanging lamp ever burning before the Host) was neither required nor 
universal, and that since then it has never been forbidden, and, though 
unusual, has been by no means unknown in the most Protestant periods 
of the church. The Lutherans, in southern Germany and Sweden 
especially, have always admitted it, and would smile at the notion that 
there is in it any Romanizing significance. Indeed, Mr. Froude, whose 
Protestantism is pronounced enough in all conscience, whatever is to be 
said of his orthodoxy, blames the government for not having, by express 
mention, given the Catholic party a still larger allowance of lights at the 
Communion, which he is sure they would have gladly accepted in lieu of 
all claims to apostolic succession. And the singing of the Agnus Dei 
after the Consecration is shown to be in the place of a much stronger 
sacramental form proposed by that sound Puritan, Richard Baxter! The 
disputes over the position during the ante-Communion service appear 
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absolutely trivial, in view of the fact that the eastward position during 
the consecrating prayer, which alone may be interpreted doctrinally, has 
always been conceded as lawful. On the other hand, the archbishop 
disallows, and the bishop frankly abandons, everything which looks like 
the esoteric ceremonies and “holy mutter” of the mass. As Dr. Benson 
remarks, the Church of England has restored the full participation of the 
people in the ceremonies of their worship, and will not tolerate any 
diminution of it. The mixing of water with the wine during the eucha- 
ristic office is disallowed, not as ever having had any significance, except 
in the supererogation of symbolism, but simply because it is a ceremony 
not prescribed in the rubrics, while the antecedent mixing is permitted 
as a harmless recurrence to usage dating back to the earliest times, and 
to which the Puritans took no exception on doctrinal grounds. Most of 
these things are matters of which Luther would have said, as he says of 
lights and incense: “ We neither forbid them nor require them.” And 
everything which the primate disallows, his suffragan has loyally dis- 
continued. 

A sentence like this, conceived in the temperate tone of careful his- 
torical inquiry, and ratified still more distinctly in the same spirit by the 
court of appeal, serves one very valuable use. It helps to show how 
many partisan cries, whether turning on doctrine or practice, vanish into 
thin air so soon as a simple inquiry is made into the real history and sig- 
nificance of the usages or teachings concerned. It is true the most acri- 
monious, but surely not the most respectable controversy is apt to be that 
which is evoked by the unexpected discovery that things disliked (and 
often with excellent reason) by one party within an ecclesiastical brother- 
hood are distinctly within the line of admitted variation. It is curious, 
but though one would suppose that to have found certain spectres of 
alarm to have little significance either for good or evil would be a grati- 
fying discovery to those that have been frightened by them, it is apt to 
annoy people exceedingly to be demonstrated out of their favorite bug- 
bears. There is in this a great deal of human nature, but hardly on its 
most elevated side. 

It is alleged, however, as by the “Times,” that, indifferent as the in- 
criminated usages may be in themselves, they have, within fifty years, 
become the badges of a distinctly retrogressive movement towards Roman 
Catholic theology. With this question, of course, neither the Arch- 
bishop nor the Privy Council has anything to do. Their business is 
to ascertain whether these ceremonies, historically interpreted, do or do 
not mean anything outside the lawful variations within the Church of 
England. These practices have led to no evils comparable with some 
resulting from the exaggeration of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
Yet what should we say if the primate ruled that therefore the Anglican 
clergy were bound to accept the Tridentine doctrine of Justification ? 
In reality, a great part of what we call Ritualism is right in the line of 
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developments proposed by that great champion of Protestantism, Thomas 
Arnold. On the other hand, John Henry Newman, to the very end of 
his Anglican life, used a service of almost Puritan bareness and sim- 
plicity. Indeed, as the priests in Rome remarked to Mr. Seymour, the 
importance attached to such trumpery matters in England struck them 
as childish beyond measure. These things have much less to do with 
doctrine than with esthetic feeling and historical reverence. Both senti- 
ments are often exaggerated, but both sentiments are in themselves en- 
tirely legitimate. 

It must be remembered, that even when Anglican clergymen teach 
distinctly Catholic doctrine, it by no means follows that they are in the 
least inclining towards Rome. The Greek Church teaches the same doc- 
trines of priesthood and the Eucharist as Rome, but is she thereby any the 
better inclined towards Roman obedience ? The Roman Catholics admit 
that since the Anglo-Catholic movement has gained strong headway in 
the Church of England, conversions to them have been almost at a stay. 
It is only the other day that a Roman Catholic clergyman, at a congress 
of his co-religionists, complained that never since the days of Elizabeth 
were the prospects of Roman Catholicism in England so disheartening 
as now. Indeed, the “ Independent” appears well warranted in having 
described Anglo-Catholicism as “intense Anglicanism.” Never, in fact, 
since Urban II., just eight hundred years ago, saluted Anselm of Canter- 
bury as “ pope and patriarch of the severed lands,” has the Anglican 
episcopate had a prouder consciousness of mighty destinies reserved for 
it after the star of Rome shall have paled irretrievably. As Mr. Freeman 
has said, the sweep of mankind is now as irresistibly away from Rome 
as for many ages it was towards her. Of all improbable things, the most 
improbable is that any large number of Anglo-Saxon Christians, within 
or without the Anglican lines, will ever retrocede into an anachronistic 
submission to a city whose bishop is himself being urged by some of his 
subjects boldly to seek the future by a flight to the Thames. 

There are three things upon which England is inflexibly resolved. 
The first is, that religion shall never again be overgrown by fantastic 
superstitions, resting on popular ignorance. The second is, that the 
people shall never again be deprived of their right to a large share in 
their own worship, and in their own religious government. The third is, 
that they shall never obey the outworn directions of the outworn city of 
the Tiber. Within these limits it has always been the glory of England 
that she has allowed large liberty of opinion and practice, although it 
must be owned that towards Puritanism her practice has come greatly 
short of her boast. The meaning of Trent is, that the Protestant alter- 
natives of opinion, which had previously been free in the Catholic 
Church, were finally driven out of it. England should see to it that a 
tempered Protestantism and a tempered Catholicism are suffered to dweil 
together in peace, enriching and modifying each other. Let this be done, 
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and let any party that would have it otherwise be sternly rebuked, and 
the evil exclusiveness of Trent will be reversed and frustrated. Canon 
Taylor, speaking scientifically, says that the English are the most “ ortho- 
cephalic,” that is, the most right-headed people in Europe. This is the 
best guarantee that they will never allow a partisan Protestantism or a 
partisan Catholicism to absorb their religious life. 

A word once spoken by a young Congregational minister, at a meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, appears to us to 
give the true key to purity and peace in the Christian commonwealth. 
It represents the spirit of our age, and that spirit, so far, is the spirit of 
our Head. ‘“ We are told,” he remarked, “that the Church of Eng- 
land is not broad enough to find room for both Dr. Pusey and Canon 
MeNeile. But, my brethren, we should remember that there is one 
church which is broad enough for.them both, and that is the Church of 
Jesus Christ.” That English denomination which is most thoroughly 
penetrated with the spirit of these words will be best entitled to call 
itself the Church of England. 

Some, however, may ask: After all, what interest, except of curiosity, 
has any case occurring among English Episcopalians for other than 
themselves? The Church of England, we reply, is a very important 
religious body, whether we view her as she stands related to the Protes- 
tant or to the Catholic communities. But, apart from this, the decision 
in question emphasizes two principles of great significance for every de- 
nomination. One is, that every ecclesiastical body moves within certain 
historical limits, which, whether wide or narrow, cannot be transcended 
without altering its identity. The other is, that in our age the mind of 
the laity, which in the Church of England controls all clerical decisions,’ 
emphatically demands that, while constitutive limits of variation shall 
not be overpassed, they shall not be drawn in ; that no party, on any pre- 
tense of pious zeal, shall be permitted to substitute itself for the whole. 
Meaningless indifference is entitled to no respect ; but large tolerance, 
within the highwater mark of historic inclusion, is something upon 
which the Christian mind of our day, above all the mind of the laity, 
will resolutely insist. Those churches which obey this impulse will com- 
mand the future ; those which belie their past, by contracting themselves 
to the limit of a party within themselves, will shrink away into the stag- 
nation of a life that has lost its meaning. 


! The decision, or technically, the advice to her Majesty, given in the present 
case, was delivered by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury), with the coneur- 
rence of Lord Hobhouse, Lord Esher (Master of the Rolls), Lord Herschell, 
Lord Hannen, Sir Richard Couch, and Lord Shand, —all laymen. Lord 
Field was unable, through illness, to be present at the later sessions of the 
committee. Four bishops attended as “ecclesiastical assessors,” but they 
have no part in, nor responsibility for, the judgment rendered by the court. — 
The Guardian, August 3, 1892. 
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BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





THE IGNATIAN QUESTION. 


On the appearance of Bishop Lightfoot’s splendid Ignatian work, the 
editors of this “ Review” received it, with good reason, as ending the 
long controversy, and definitely establishing the genuineness of the 
Shorter Greek Recension. Cureton’s claim for the Three Epistles found 
by him in the Syriac as the true original had already been discredited. 
It was found that the Armenian translation was made from a Syriac 
rendering of the Greek Seven, and that the Curetonian letters showed 
every sign of being a series of hasty and somewhat pell-mell excerpts 
from this, to fill up a certain amount of vacant manuscript space. The 
Shorter Greek Recension being thus established as the original Ignatius, 
it has been generally received as settled by Lightfoot that it is the 
authentic Ignatius. 

Seven years have passed since the work of Lightfoot appeared, and 
though some eminent critics who had previously impugned the authen- 
ticity have not given in, Professor Harnack seems justified in saying, 
lately, in the “ Literaturzeitung,” that ‘ the question is so near ripe for 
decision as almost to warrant us in affirming that he who now denies the 
genuineness of the Ignatian letters has not studied them thoroughly.” 
The last notable discussion of them, by Jean Réville, editor of the “ Revue 
de Histoire des Religions,” in a paper extending through three numbers 
of 1890, comes definitely to three conclusions: first, that the seven let- 
ters were actually written by Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch ; secondly, that 
the seven, and the accompanying letter of Polycarp, are not interpolated ; 
thirdly, that Professor Harnack’s assignment of them to the date A. D. 
138 is not well warranted, and that they were written, as has always 
been supposed, at a point between 107 and 118, in the second half of the 
reign of Trajan. Thus, the last results of criticism in this case seem to 
bear out at every point the tradition, not as to the legendary details of the 
martyr’s death, or previous life, but as to the genuineness and the date of 
his supposed writings. The reaction against this conclusion is not quite 
at an end, but it seems to have little strength, and to be losing that little. 
Unless it can unearth documents hitherto unknown, its case seems decided 
against it. : 

Yet, as M. Réville remarks, it will always be impossible for criticism 
to concede that the episcopate in Asia Minor had, in the first quarter 
of the second century, any such vigor as the Ignatian letters are sup- 
posed to ascribe to it. Montanism, bursting out here in such tremendous 
energy forty years later, would be enough to disprove this. In truth, 
however, what the letters prove conclusively is, that the one fact which 
rouses the martyr to such intensity of effort to reinforce the power of the 
episcopate is, that he finds it in Asia Minor so much short of what he 
thinks it ought to be, and, we may remark, apparently so much short of 
what he had made it in Syria. As M. Réville says, once recognize the 
fact that we have here, not a present reality, but an ideal, which Ignatius 
is passionately desirous to enforce, and the apparent anachronism of such 
letters so early in the century disappears. 

Bishop Lightfoot has received in the English world no more credit 
than he deserves for his share in settling this long controversy, but Pro- 
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fessor Zahn, writing in German, has received among us less than his due. 
Yet his “ Ignatius von Antiochien,” appearing in 1873, gave the mortal 
wound to the theory of spuriousness, to which Lightfoot’s great work has 
since administered the coup-de-grdce. Zahn’s work, in some respects, 
gives a more interior view of the question than Lightfoot’s. We propose, 
therefore, a statement of the matter, founded largely on Zahn, though 
with reference to Lightfoot and Réville, thus bringing it down to date. 
We are persuaded that we can show the objections to admitting authen- 
ticity to rest on essential misapprehension of the purport and purpose of 
the Seven Letters, or rather of the Six, for Romans, which has no allu- 
sions to the episcopate, is admitted by M. Renan, who rejects the Asiatic 
letters, to be genuine. 

The standing objection to admitting the Asiatic epistles rests on vari- 
ous declarations in them, but above all on this : ** Let all men respect the 
deacons as Jesus Christ, even as they should respect the bishop as being 
a type of the Father, and the presbyters as the council of God and as the 
college of Apostles. Apart from these there is not even the name of a 
church.” Now it is certain that when Ignatius visited Philippi, and 
Polycarp wrote thither, that great apostolic church was as yet governed 
only by presbyters and deacons. Even Principal Gore concedes this. 
His endeavor to put Philippi under a bishop resident at Thessalonica 
only emphasizes, by its fantastic incongruity with the nature of the Greek 
urban episcopate, the fact that Philippi had as yet only a twofold, not, 
like the Asiatic churches, a threefold ministry. If, therefore, Ignatius 
means that the three orders, as contrasted with the two, are intrinsically 
necessary to the being of a church, he could not have written this in the 
year 110 or 117. The trouble is, that this sentence, meaning this, could 
not have been written anywhere in the century.- Fifty years later, the 
threefold ministry was universally received in the church, so that there 
was neither occasion nor temptation to defend it. As there were no 
longer any simply presbyterial churches to be written down, a motive for 
writing them down no longer existed. Nor could there have been such a 
motive at any time between, for so long as any ancient churches still re- 
mained presbyterial, it would no more have entered into the mind of the 
early Catholic Church to deny their exceptional privilege, than it oc- 
curred to any one to impugn the Alexandrian consecration of the bishop 
by his presbyters, which lasted generations after all other bishops were 
consecrated by bishops. So long as one apostolic church was still gov- 
erned only by presbyters, such a sentence, in such a sense, was impos- 
sible ; subsequently, it was superfluous, as nowhere is there a sign of 
reaction towards presbyterianism after it was once given up. ‘The Mon- 
tanists, it is true, speak scornfully of the ecclesia episcoporum, not, 
however, as objecting to bishops, but as exalting the prophets above 
them. Moreover, the letters do not allude to any movement bearing 
the remotest resemblance to Montanism. 

As this troublesome sentence, therefore, does not mean what is com- 
monly supposed, what does it mean? ‘To what tendency is it opposed ? 
Not to an anti-episcopalian tendency in the churches addressed, for there 
is not the slightest sign of this. All these churches are episcopally gov- 
erned, and there is no contrast drawn with the churches of other regions. 
And although the office of bishop appears to have been here compara- 
tively new, the letters give no token of the slightest reaction, orthodox or 
heretical, against it. What Ignatius complains of is, that many of the 
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Christians make much ado over their bishops, but yield them very little 
real obedience. And those Christians who boast of their bishop, but neg- 
lect his authority, are equally neglectful of the constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities generally, the bishop, of course, being emphasized as the one in 
whom the unity of each church culminated. The contrast is not between 
one form of church government and another, between the collective and 
the individual superintendency, but between organized church action and 
anarchy. Ignatius, having evidently been accustomed to hold the reins of 
authority in his own church pretty strictly in his own hands, is surprised 
and scandalized at the looseness of administration which he finds in Asia 
Minor, at once aggravated by heretical tendencies and aggravating them. 
The bishop, although all meet on the Sunday morning under his presi- 
dency, for the common prayers, seems to have a very uncertain control 
over the administration of either baptism or the eucharist. The latter 
(one of the most decided notes of early date) appears yet conjoined with 
the evening agape, and these as celebrated here and there in the city, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the bishop’s presidency or deputa- 
tion. Even the presbyters do not appear to be always called in by their 
over-individualistic lay brethren, either to celebrate the eucharist or to 
baptize. 

The question, therefore, before the mind of Ignatius was not Episco- 
pacy versus Presbyterianism, using both terms very vaguely. This anti- 
thesis would have had no meaning to him, and to his intensely practical 
mind would have had no applicability. He tells the Asiatic Christians of 
each city that unless they acted through their constituted organs, they 
did not deserve to be called a church. They were only a Christian 
mob. As Bishop Lightfoot remarks, had he been writing to Philippi, he 
would have said : “ Without presbyters and deacons there can be nothing 
deserving the name of a church.” In Asia he mentions the three offices, 
because there the three offices were to be found. His enforcement of 
order against anarchy takes the shape of the region. His mind is not on 
the number of church offices, but on orderly action through these offices, 
be they more or less numerous, as opposed to disorderly action without 
them. 

It is true, he particularly emphasizes the necessity of being in unity 
with the bishop. This is of course. ‘The ecclesiastical senates of the 
Greek churches, though congruous with the Greek temper, had not been 
found concentrated enough to keep their brotherhoods well together in 
the seething tumult of new thoughts and variant influences which, as 
we see from the New Testament itself, had been beating upon them 
from the beginning. Paul, many years before, had warned these very 
churches of the dangers of disintegration awaiting them in part from 
this very fact of the plurality of equal elders in one church, The indi- 
vidual episcopate had been subsequently superimposed upon the ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy of each city, as a monarchical centre of unity, and 
finding it there, Ignatius, himself an eminent representative of this 
institute, is extremely solicitous that it should do its proper work thor- 
oughly. 

Say that a civil commonwealth is governed by a senate, without even a 
president. Then a citizen, if desirous to cope with the looseness of ultra- 
democracy, might easily be conceived as saying: “ Action without the 
senate is not true national action at all.” Suppose, now, for greater 
efficiency and unity, an individual chief magistracy is added; then he 
VOL. XVII.—NO.105. 19 
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would naturally say: ‘‘ Without prince or president and senate, there 
may be a people, but cannot be a nation.” He is not opposing senatorial 
republics ; he is merely denying that inorganic popular action is truly 
national, and of course throws his statement into the mould of expression 
furnished by concrete fact. Just so it is with Ignatius. He and Poly- 
carp are so far from fretting over the fact that the neighboring Mace- 
donian churches have still an exclusively senatorial government, that 
they do not even commend the episcopate to them, but contentedly leave 
them to enjoy the form of polity which they possess. Growing disturb- 
ances from without and within, and the evident effectiveness, for the 
church of each city, of an individual chief magistracy to combine its 
scattered groups, led the European churches very soon after this to fol- 
low the example of Asia, and introduce the episcopate as a distinct 
office, which, as Professor Egbert C. Smyth has remarked in the “ Church 
Review,” was very easy to do, by developing the permanent chairmanship 
of the presbyters into the permanent chairmanship of the church. But 
though the Ignatian letters may have helped on this process very ma- 
terially, especially in Greece and Macedonia, there is no evidence that Ig- 
natius had any such thing in mind. Writing to the great Roman church, 
in which, as M. Réville remarks, the individual episcopate does not at this 
time appear to have attained to any distinct development (as, indeed, 
seems plain from Hermas), it does not occur to him to say a good word 
for it. His mind is not on church polity, but on church unity. As there 
is unity and sound doctrine at Rome under the collective presbyterate, 
he is concerned for nothing more. 

The mention of “the bishops constituted xara mépara” also gives 
umbrage, as implying, what we have seen to be contrary to the fact, 
the universal prevalence of the individual episcopate at this early date. 
Jean Réville, however, remarks that the most incorrect writer, mean- 
ing to express this, could not have written xara répara, but would have 
had to write pexpt Tav wepatwv. The phrase oi éxicxomor of kata tépata 
dpirbevres means, as M. Réville observes, “The bishops constituted in 
their respective limits, agree with the mind of Jesus Christ, as Jesus 
Christ is the mind of the Father.” The sentence seems exactly parallel 
to this one: ‘‘ Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the people 
be; even as where Jesus may be, there is the universal church.” The 
universal jurisdiction of Christ is in each case contrasted with the locally 
limited representation of this in the bishops. Professor Harnack, we 
may remark, thinks that Réville has here hit the exact sense. 

Had Ignatius, however, actually written pexpi Tov wepdtwr, there would 
have been no anachronism, especially considering the high-pressure style 
of his letters. M. Réville calls him “an incarnate hyperbole.” At this 
time the individual episcopate was established in Palestine, Syria, proba- 
bly in Egypt and Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor, and, as Professor Fisher 
suggests, in Gaul, whose original churches were largely a colonization 
from the province of Asia. ‘The designation of the bishops as “ consti- 
tuted to the ends of the earth” would therefore hardly have been hyper- 
bolical. Moreover, all that Ignatius would mean to say is, that the 
churches throughout the world were under truly Christian superintend- 
ents. Whether in each church there was one superintendent, or whether 
in some there were more than one, was quite aside from the point of his 
declaration, although, of course, the form of it is determined by the form 
of polity which he represents and which he has before him. If the 
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English Liturgy prayed only for “all Christian kings,” and a Switzer 
visiting England should ask whether his country was not thought worth 
praying for, the answer would be easy: “ Your Federal Council is your 
king.” Moreover, as Professor Smyth remarks, every European church 
had a preformation of the individual episcopate in the permanent chair- 
manship of the presbyterate, which Dr. Hatch assures us was a univer- 
sal feature of the beneficial aud religious guilds of the Empire. Doubt- 
less many of these chairmen must have assumed, from the beginning, 
much of the conspicuousness of the later bishops. Master minds any- 
where will always tend to rise to the top. Such men are Clement’s avdpes 
€AAdyipot, virtually, though not formally, bishops. There was, there- 
fore, an easy transition from the collective to the individual episcopate. 
And as the whole European church was on the point of gliding into the 
Asiatic model, Ignatius would have had no great occasion to measure his 
words, even had he been of a measuring temper. In fact, however, he 
seems to be thinking, not of the wide diffusion, but of the local limitation, 
of the earthly bishops, as compared with the universal jurisdiction of 
the Heavenly Bishop. 

It has been maintained that the repeated and extravagant comparison 
of the bishop to God or Christ betrays a late date. But Peter and Paul 
both treat the ministers of the church as the representatives of Christ. 
Whose deputies should they be, if not his? A pastor, ancient or mod- 
ern, is certainly bound to regard and demean himself as the representa- 
tive of Christ among his people. And, as M. Réville remarks, the letter 
to Polycarp shows that the bishop’s authority, at this time, is purely 
moral. He does not appear as possessing any power to depose a minis- 
ter, or to exclude a member. All capital actions are still performed by 
the church. Even the bishops who visit Ignatius, or who repair to 
Antioch to congratulate it on the cessation of persecution, come, not in 
their own name, but as deputed by their churches, which, in some 
cases, send only presbyters or deacons, and sometimes add a layman or 
two. The bishop represents Christ, not in distinction from the church, 
but as embodying the presence of Christ in the church, so that factious 
separation from him is ipso fucto a separation from the church and from 
its Divine Head. 

The phrase “Catholic Church” is another alleged anachronism. In 
fact, however, it is, as noted by Zahn, with whom Lightfoot and Réville 
concur, one of the strongest proofs of early date. Paul, Ignatius, and 
the Fathers writing at the end of the second century, al] have, of course, 
the essential Christian idea of the General Assembly of the Israel of 
God. Paul, however, to whom it is a spiritual and invisible unity, calls 
it simply The Church, not contrasting it with the local assemblies, but 
seeing in each one of these an exemplification of it. By the end of the 
second century, it has come to be viewed as a visible, organized unity, of 
which the bishops, as a conjoint body, are the organs and governors. 
Ignatius, by the effect of time, has developed Paul's conception into a 
distincter antithesis of the invisible general unity and the visible local 
unity, and therefore now calls the former, not simply The Church, but the 
Universal Church. This, nevertheless, with him, as with Paul, is purely 
ideal and invisible. He knows each bishop as a bishop only for his own 
church. He knows nothing of a collegiate episcopate of the Universal 
Church. Outside of Antioch, he does not write or exhort as a bishop, 
but simply as a Christian going to martyrdom. There is not the slightest 
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glimpse of anything like meetings of bishops, even for counsel. The 
limitations of the pastoral character are as sharp as in the early days of 
Congregational New England. His use of “Catholic Church,” therefore, 
though standing between its later use and Paul’s use of “ the church,” 
is still within the range of the latter. It therefore answers ideologically 
very exactly to its apparent chronological relation to the two. 

This antithesis between the Universal Church and each local church, 
in the form in which it lies in Ignatius’ mind, explains why he knows 
nothing of any Apostolic Succession, although, as remarked by M. Ré- 
ville, his contemporary Clement has already applied this idea to the 
presbyterate. He says that what the bishop is in the particular church, 
that Christ is in the Universal Church, present, and guiding. And as 
God or Christ, for the Universal Church, answers to the bishop for the 
local church, so the choir of the apostles answers to the local presbyter- 
ate. Both Christ and the apostles, being still invisibly active and present 
in the church, need representatives, but need no successors. The apos- 
tles are to Ignatius, what a Puritan writer has well called them, “ catholic 
presbyters.” The instrument which the bishops and presbyters have 
for keeping fresh the presence of the Redeemer and the apostles in 
the church is the living tradition or written record of their word and 
works. The deacons are less perfectly provided for in this parallelism. 
Yet when Ignatius represents God as the Bishop of the Universal Church, 
then Christ is his Deacon, to carry out his will. 

In half a century this conception of the apostles as still so immediately 
guiding in the church as to have no successors, but only local represen- 
tatives, had grown dull. It therefore imprints on these letters a vivid 
note of early date. The Bishop of Antioch, once contemporary with 
the apostles (although apparently, from his late conversion, acquainted 
with none of them), companying with Polycarp, an apostolic disciple, 
writing to the Ephesians, who, as he says, “ were always conversant (or 
consentient) with Apostles,” writing less than a quarter of a century after 
the deati: of John, felt himself still within the apostolic age, and within 
the circle of the apostolic presence. Accordingly no thought of suc- 
cessors comes up to his mind. The less enthusiastic Clement, however, 
had formed the thought twenty years earlier, and as the presence of the 
apostles réceded farther and farther into the past, and the sense of for- 
sakenness gained upon the Church, she could only console herself in the 
thought of a continued presence of the apostles in the churches where 
they had sat and taught, and in the chief governors who were supposed 
to come down in an unbroken line of spiritual descent from them. In 
Ignatius, therefore, we have the twilight of the hardly sunken apostolate. 
In the later Fathers we have the night, in which men, deprived of the 
sun, look to the stars as his substitutes. 

The mediatorial position here ascribed to the bishop and presbyters 
is also assailed as a proof of later authorship. But everything depends 
on the nature of this mediation. Is it sacerdotal? Not in the least. 
Indeed, it could not be, for not before Tertullian does the Christian min- 
istry begin to be called a priesthood, and then only hesitatingly and ten- 
tatively. Of course nobody proposes to follow Dr. Killen into his farrago 
of desperate absurdities, of which Professor Charles Ropes has already 
so effectually disposed, and to push down the composition of the letters 
as far as the year 220. There is a sense in which the language of Igna- 
tius is hierarchical, and a sense in which it is not. It is not hierarchical 
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in the sense of the next century. In a sense possible to an early date 
it is so, and had every occasion to be. 

Detached from complications with the papacy, the fully developed 
Catholic theory of sacerdotal mediation is as follows. The sacraments 
are the principal channels of grace. Of the seven sacraments, five de- 
pend absolutely on the priesthood for their validity. Therefore, however 
it may be with individuals here and there, to whom God communicates 
extraordinary grace, yet for the salvation of mankind at large, there must 
be a visible church, guided by the Spirit of wisdom and goodness, and sup- 
plied with various sacramental benefits. For these benefits the mediation 
of the episcopate is essential, as without it there is no certain guidance, 
no valid priesthood, and therefore no true eucharist, confirmation, or 
absolution, and no assured benediction on the relations of life. Now 
this isnot the system of Ignatius. The reiterated and earnest injunc- 
tions to subordination under bishop, presbyters, and deacons, and the 
assurances that what is done without the bishop is of no spiritual avail, 
all come back to this one idea, that without this subordination there is no 
guarantee of unity. Without this, every church will soon go to pieces; a 
heresy dissolving the very historic ground of Christianity will have free 
entrance ; and the regenerate life, which is essentially a corporate life, 
the life of a growing and spreading brotherhood of holiness and faith, 
will soon be lost in a mist of discordant atoms, ere long to be swallowed 
up in the old paganism, or in unbelieving Judaism. This is not deduced 
at length, but is the ever present dread in Ignatius’ mind, as it was no 
less (and with the best warrant) in the mind of the Catholic Church 
throughout the second century. But of a specific grace inherent in the 
persons of bishops or presbyters, except as just described, there is no 
sign. 

To illustrate: Ignatius does not insist more strenuously on a loyal 
subordination to the bishop than in 1861 all Unionists insisted on a loyal 
subordination to Abraham Lincoln as the one hope of national salvation. 
Yet it was not imagined that a mysterious quality had been communi- 
eated from God to the person of Lincoln, which, through the descending 
ranks of office, was diffused upon the private citizens, and would thus 
inspire them to save the nation. Subordination to him, stringent and 
imperative as the necessity for it was, was an ethical, not a magical ne- 
cessity. And in the mind of Ignatius, subordination to the bishop, 
stringent and imperative as the obligation to it is, is likewise a purely 
ethical necessity in face of an equally imminent danger of dissolution. 
There was, therefore, not less, but more occasion for it in 110 than in 
210. At the later date, the subsistence of historic Christianity was as- 
sured; in 110 it was yet to be secured. The captive Syrian bishop, ac- 
cordingly, on his way to martyrdom, being arrived at the very centre of 
deadly danger, felt a holy resolution kindling within him to do something 
towards saving the church while his days of mortal life lasted. Hie- 
rarchical, in an important sense, his language certainly is, and hierarchical 
it had every occasion to be. But, in the later signification, it is not hie- 
rarchical at all. 

Ignatius, it has been objected as proof of later date, has much to say 
of duty towards the bishops and presbyters, but nothing to say of possi- 
ble unworthiness in them. To this the answer of Professor Zahn seems 
amply sufficient. We have.not here, as seems to be so commonly as- 
sumed, a treatise on church government. The letters are in the most 
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thorough-going sense pro re nate. Ignatius finds, seeking entrance into 
the Asiatic churches, a heresy that would dissolve all permanent sub- 
stance out of Christianity, and transform it into a mere disappearing 
cloud. He finds an extreme, though largely innocent failure, to draw 
close the bonds of ecclesiastical obedience. He sees that this careless 
loose-jointedness of church life affords to the docetic heretics the very 
opportunity they want of sowing their opinions in wide Christian circles 
before the bishops and their councils fairly know what is going on. On 
the other hand, he found a body of bishops in the churches, some young, 
others almost painfully modest, all of grave and blameless life, hardly 
as vigorous as might well be in asserting their authority before their 
older presbyters, and their loyal, but rather free and easy laity. Of all 
conjunctures in the world, this was the one least fitted to call up in the 
mind of a bishop abstract thoughts as to the possible unworthiness of 
abstract bishops. He is content to commend to the people the actual 
virtues of their actual bishops. He leaves to the morrow of the Asiatic 
churches the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day of imminent disin- 
tegration is the evil thereof. 

Of course we must bear in mind that the Ignatian episcopacy is not 
diocesan, but parochial. It corresponds rather to the charge of a great 
city church than to the general supervision of a modern prelate. The 
historic episcopate is derived from it, but only through a profound trans- 
mutation. If we called it superintendency we should break up the 
glamour which, almost in spite of ourselves, will settle on our minds when 
we call it episcopacy. This parochial episcopacy, we must also bear in 
mind, is much older than the Christian Church. Hilgenfeld states that 
the Jewish chief of the synagogue (not always, it is true, sole) was 
charged with the control of public worship, precisely the duty of the 
Ignatian bishop. He was also, like him, a member (presumably presi- 
dent) of the Council of Elders, charged with the oversight of discipline. 
The early Palestinian churches, which were in fact Christian synagogues, 
naturally followed the national model. The disciples, however, having a 
vital interest in holding together, did not, like the Jews, divide into a 
multiplicity of societies in one city. Here lay involved the future great- 
ness of the episcopate. We hear that long afterwards the Ebionite 
churches were still governed by Archisynagogoi, the Jewish equivalent 
for the Gentile Episcopoi. The mother-church of Jerusalem, in the first 
generation, stands under the presidency of James, the Lord’s brother, 
to whom the presbyters (Acts xxi. 18) are distinctly subordinated. 

From Palestine this Jewish model was naturally transferred to the neigh- 
boring province of Syria, whose population, though Hellenized, was akin to 
the Jews in race and of the same monarchical genius. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in this mother-church of Gentile Christianity, parochial 
episcopacy, confirmed as it was by the constant visits of Palestinian apostles 
and evangelists, had developed that energy which we see it display in the 
vigorous hands of an Ignatius. After the fall of Jerusalem, when John, 
Andrew, Philip, Aristion, John the Presbyter (if he is really distinct 
from the apostle), and other immediate disciples of the Lord repaired 
to Proconsular Asia, where they found the churches much disorganized 
after the withdrawal of Paul, it was thoroughly natural that they should 
reconstitute them by adding to the Greek ecclesiastical senate the central 
office of chief of the synagogue, or bishop. John, who, after his long 
quiescence in Jerusalem during the successive presidencies of Peter and 
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James, now displayed that same combination of mystic depth with ad- 
ministrative gifts which we see in Wesley, Loyola, Zinzendorf, and many 
others, is attested by Eusebius to have been the leader in this work of 
reconstitution. Eusebius’ statement, in its temperance and discrimina- 
tion, gives evident proof of authenticity. John, although he favored the 
introduction of the Palestinian episcopate, did not insist upon it even for 
all the churches of Proconsular Asia, while beyond the Hellespont he 
does not appear to have acted at all, even by letter. Indeed, the strength 
and stability of the apostolic churches of Macedonia gave no occasion for 
intervention. 

Paul had organized the churches of Asia Minor on the general lines 
of Greek corporate life. John and his associates simply added to this 
organization the Palestinian office of Archisynagogos, which was soon 
taken up in all the churches of this peninsula. Palestine had the sena- 
torial aristocracy ; the Greeks had already incipient bishops. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, was rather of degree than of kind, though still a very 
important development. 

The difference in Palestine itself between the organization of the syn- 
agogue and that of the church does not appear to have lain in either the 
chief office or the second, but in the third. The synagogue was not, to 
any such extent as the church, the specific organ of a boundless and 
widely diversified benevolence, nor yet again had it the eucharistic feast. 
It had, therefore, nothing to raise its subordinate officers to such a mea- 
sure of unity and sacred dignity as invested the Christian diaconate. It 
seems accordingly to have been at the bottom, rather than at the top, 
that the difference between the believing and the unbelieving synagogue 
was to be found. And besides the unity of the episcopate for each 
city, the control which the bishop, as embodying the community, assumed 
of all the various branches of administration, especially as vested in the 
deacons (the archdeacon becoming at last his special representative), was, 
as M. Réville remarks, what assured the future greatness of the episcopal 
institution. As the church is to the synagogue, out of which it grew, 
such did the Christian bishop, in the rich and various development of his 
great office, become to the Archisynagogos, whose comparatively sterile 
and aborted function seems yet to have been a main root of his own. 

The “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” may be brought up as dis- 
proving the authenticity of Ignatius, as it seems to know no distinction 
between bishops and elders, and yet few put it much earlier than from 
100 to 120. Doubtless it does raise a very considerable difficulty. But 
then, it is very difficult to adjust the “Teaching ” to still other conditions 
which we know to have undoubtedly prevailed. Who would imagine, from 
any other source, that the order of apostles still subsisted, that it was so 
curiously outside of organized church-life, and that it had sunk so deeply 
in ecclesiastical standing? All that we can say at present is, that every 
discovery emphasizes the fact that between the years 70 and 150 there 
was a much greater variety of forms of organization and conditions of 
life in the church than had been previously supposed. There are posi- 
tive, strong, and multiplied evidences that the Ignatian Epistles are 
genuine and of early date, and they present, as existing in Asia Minor 
and Syria, a fully organized church life, which we know from other 
sources to be largely traceable to an ancient Palestinian model. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the “ Didaché ” is genuine and of early 
date, and this presents us with a picture of a simple, diffused Christian 
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life, hardly organized at all. There is no reason to doubt the contem- 
poraneous existence of the two types, and of many intermediate types. 
The origin of the “Teaching” is very commonly referred to Egypt. 
We know that until the year 190 the Alexandrian bishop was the only 
Egyptian bishop in the later sense. Whatever his authority throughout 
the province, he was doubtless mainly occupied with the concerns of his 
great city, leaving plenty of room for the existence of primitive communi- 
ties whose overseers and elders were still one and the same. Or, indeed, 
there is no unlikelihood in what others think, that the “‘'Teaching”’ dates 
from Syria itself, on the borders of the desert, where water for immer- 
sion was so scarce as to have modified the form of baptism, and where 
a sort of loose semi-tribal life gave little room for the elaborate organi- 
zation of civic churches. 

It does not seem to be much noted that the “ Didaché” breathes 
throughout the spirit of country life, and that long after the second, or 
indeed the third century, there were abundance of country bishops who 
had no presbyters, but only a few deacons each. This phrase of the 
“ Teaching,” therefore, “‘ your bishops and deacons,” seems equally con- 
sonant with an earlier or later date, although the general tone of the docu- 
ment agrees with as early a date as any of the English scholars assign 
to it, and (assuming the later insertion of the gospel texts) hardly renders 
extravagant the date assigned by Sabatier, who will have it that it was 
written before Paul began his missionary journeys. Yet it is so remote 
in all the conditions of life which it implies from the urban communi- 
ties to which Ignatius writes, that there appears nothing in the way of 
supposing the two Christian authors to have been contemporaries. Even 
among ourselves very complex and extremely simple church organizations 
are often found in much more active fellowship than we have any reason 
to assume for these two types of early Christianity. 

Some of Zahn’s more positive arguments deserve, in their turn, to be 
considered. The memory of ancient writers, he shows, is strangely dif- 
ferent from that of the moderns. It is exceedingly tenacious of facts, 
but curiously oblivious of changing conditions, to a degree that would 
seem to us impossible if we had not unquestionable proof of it. Even 
Clement, writing to Corinth less than forty years after the death of 
Paul, ascribes to the early organization of that church a definiteness and 
precision which Paul’s epistles give plain evidence that it did not pos- 
sess. But Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius are still within the bounds 
of historic sobriety, and still have a living sense of antecedent condi- 
tions. Fifty years later, however, when the church began to look rather 
disconsolately back to apostolic times, Christian writers began to seek 
compensation by referring every ecclesiastical institution of their own 
time, in unaltered form and meaning, to apostolic authorship. It does 
not signify so much that Hegesippus, about 150, visiting Corinth, uses 
language which might be taken as implying an unbroken episcopal suc- 
cession from the beginning of a church which sixty years earlier did 
not have the episcopal office, and ninety years earlier hardly had pres- 
byters. Even had he given such a list as he made out at Rome, it is 
true that there was always some leading and venerated man, whose 
memory bulked large with his successors, and who might easily pass for 
the bishop of his day, as indeed in an important sense he had been. 
But the Clementines, written by a man of superior talents, perhaps as 
late as 200, transfer not only the fully developed episcopate, but the 
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catechumenate (of which no sign appears even in the pastoral epistles), 
and even the widows’ house, back into the apostolic age, and indeed into 
the very beginnings of the apostolic missions. And what shall we say 
to the falsifier of the fourth century who enlarged the genuine into the 
spurious Ignatius? He actually describes church offices as existing at 
the beginning of the second century which had come up within a gen- 
eration of his own time. Now of all such anachronisms the real Igna- 
tius is free. He describes the Lord’s Supper as celebrated at times 
and under circumstances which a little later had become unintelligible. 
Polycarp and Ignatius, for present purposes, form one writer. Yet they 
show plainly a diversity of church constitution between Europe and Asia 
which, half -a century later, had been forgotten to have ever existed. 
In reference to everything ecclesiastical, the memory of two generations 
had transformed continuity of development into continuity of unaltered 
existence. Ignatius, on the other hand, in all his energetic commenda- 
tions of episcopacy, neglects the two pillars on which it rested sixty 
years later. He knows nothing of it as an institute of the organized 
Catholic Church ; and he knows nothing of it as an apostolic succession. 
He is still too near the apostolic age to invest with a supernatural halo 
institutions which the apostles had simply established in the exercise of 
a godly discretion, nor can he imagine them as planning for the external 
organization of the universal church, which to himself as to them, exists 
only as an invisible reality, whose one bishop is Christ, and whose one 
presbytery is the apostolic college itself. Yet for the inspired revela- 
tions of apostolic truth he has as much reverence as any later age. This 
simplicity of mental attitude is the distinctive note of an early, not of a 
later date, in the second century. 

The semi-deification of the apostles, of which Ignatius is free, and 
into which the later part of the second century began to sink, is re- 
marked by Zahn as being especially extravagant in Christian fiction. 
One inevitable note of this he remarks as being that the names of almost 
all its characters are borrowed from the New Testament. Now of six- 
teen names which Professor Zahn has gathered out of Ignatius, only one 
is found in the New Testament, Onesimus, a not uncommon name of 
Asia Minor, among the humbler classes. Were the others names of 
note, tradition might have maintained them. But at least thirteen have 
left no traces whatever of celebrity. Their invention, therefore, is quite 
out of keeping with the steady course of early ecclesiastical fiction, 
which always, when left to itself, resorts to the consecrated arsenal of 
imaginary names. Moreover, there are three things which would have 
been irresistible temptations to a romancer of the year 170. Ignatius 
meets with Polycarp, an apostolic disciple. A fictitious Ignatius would 
have been sure to enlarge at length on this distinction. The real Igna- 
tius never mentions it. A fictitious Ignatius, writing to Ephesus, and 
Smyrna, and Philadelphia, would have infallibly taken ample note, in 
hyperbolical eulogies, of the fact that he was writing to three of the 
seven apocalyptic churches. The real Ignatius, absorbed in present 
emergencies, does not speak of it. He makes one allusion (more or 
less distinct according to the reading which we choose) to the former 
residence of two apostles in Ephesus, and that is all. The real Ignatius 
meets with a bishop of Ephesus, named Onesimus. This tempting name 
betrays him into no allusion to the converted slave of Philemon, while a 
later romancer would have been delighted to identify the two. Chronol- 
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ogy, as we know, is one of the least of an ancient romancer’s concerns. 
Professor Zahn remarks that the chronology of the Clementines “is 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end.” But although Philemon’s 
Onesimus, calling him twenty years old at his conversion in 64, would in 
110 still be under seventy, and therefore quite capable of episcopal func- 
tions, yet the real Ignatius has nothing to say about him. 

Lucian’s “ De Morte Peregrini,” written not long after Polycarp’s own 
martyrdom, is so evidently a compound of the closing scenes of Peregri- 
nus, Polycarp, and Ignatius, that some of the stubborn impugners of 
Ignatian genuineness make out the same man to have written Pere- 
grinus and the Seven Epistles! This is unconditional surrender with a 
witness. Lucian had spent several years in Antioch, and had studied 
the Christians elsewhere, and although, as Réville remarks, he had not 
religious or moral depth enough to understand the Christian movement 
interiorly, he shows no slight accuracy and fullness of such knowledge of 
it as a curious and quick-witted man of the world might gain. His de- 
scription of Peregrinus as having been at one time a Christian bishop, 
as having been thrown into prison, as receiving deputations far and near 
from Asiatic churches, is visibly taken from Ignatius. Then when 
Peregrinus, having by this time become a Cynic, and having resolved to 
make a spectacle of himself by self-immolation, sends messengers here 
and there to announce his approaching apotheosis, and to communicate 
to his disciples his last admonitions and precepts, it is impossible not to 
see that Lucian has turned over the Ignatian letters to good purpose. 
We wonder that M. Réville, who is fully assured of this, although he 
has not made so detailed a study of it as Zahn, is not willing to concede 
that veprepodpduor, “ Hell messengers,” is a mocking mimicry of Geodpopor, 
‘“‘God’s messengers,” whom Ignatius desires to have sent te Antioch 
with news of his progress towards martyrdom. 

Nothing seems to witness more distinctly to a parti pris, than the 
assumption that the letter of Polycarp, to whose genuineness Polycarp’s 
disciple Irenzeus so distinctly bears testimony, is a forgery written to 
commend the Ignatian letters, for the sake of advancing episcopacy. 
Yet this letter never mentions the office of bishop from beginning to 
end, and describes the church of Philippi, to which it is written, as gov- 
erned only by elders and deacons! Polycarp’s letter, paternal, placid, 
pious, and rather commonplace, “a genuine soporific,” as M. Réville 
rather irreverently terms it, lacks every quality whicha forgery should 
have, and has every quality which a partisan forgery should not have. It 
is written to push the fortunes of an institution supposed to be as yet not 
quite assured, and talks as if there were no such institution in the 
world! It is to serve as a letter of credit for five or six other forged 
letters, and gives us neither their number nor their names. The great 
body of the letter, indeed, turns on matters wholly foreign to its supposed 
purpose. Critics have fought against receiving it, only because, if they 
do receive it, they do not know how to reject the Ignatian letters them- 
selves, whese genuineness, nevertheless, would be attested by many 
cogent proofs if the letter of Polycarp did not exist. 

Renan receives the letter to the Romans, and admits, what is stated 
also in it, that Ignatius wrote various letters to the Asiatic churches, but 
will not own the six that we have as the genuine. He alleges, as the 
ground of receiving Romans alone, its subject, its style, and its separate 
history. Its subject, indeed, is unique, for it could not be otherwise. Its 
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great object is to persuade the influential members of the Roman 
church, among whom there had been a few years earlier an emperor’s 
cousin and niece, not to disappoint him, by unseasonable intercession, of 
the crown of martyrdom. On the other hand, he knew nothing of any 
looseness of government in the Roman church, and nothing of any 
threatening heresies. How, then, could both the manner and the matter 
of his letter to them fail to be widely distinct from manner and matter 
of the Asiatic epistles? It seems strange how M. Renan can call the 
latter flat and commonplace. He is obliged to concede various passages 
in them to be quite as strange and enigmatical in style as anything writ- 
ten to the Romans, and this passage in particular as excelling in unique- 
ness of expression anything in Romans: “The virginity of Mary and 
her child-bearing, and likewise the Word of the Lord, have been hidden 
from the prince of this world: three mysteries which have resounded 
with a mighty ery, but which have been accomplished in silence.” It is 
more like a German than a French device to detach such passages from 
a context into which they fit well, and to declare them fragments of the 
genuine letters of Ignatius, interpolated into forgeries. M. Renan, 
having thus rather unfairly widened the contrast of style between 
Romans and the six, still comes short of his purpose, for even thus 
eviscerated, the Asiatic letters yet keep the note of singularity of ex- 
pression and of an intensity of feeling continually pushing the writer 
into hyperbole. Ignatius, nevertheless, shows himself easily capable of 
varying his style. As M. Réville remarks, the letter to Polycarp is of “a 
beautiful simplicity, and more evangelical than the preceding.” If, then, 
within the same range of interests and preoccupations, the difference 
between writing to a bishop and writing to a church induces a notable 
alteration of style, much more the difference between writing to 
churches for whose endangered order and faith he is intensely solicitous, 
and writing to that great church for whose order and faith he has no 
anxiety, and which, full of the remembrances of Peter and Paul, and 
already invested with the dignity of imperial Rome, he declares it to be 
presumptuous in him to undertake to admonish. His reverence for the 
Roman church subduing him, and his tension of purpose to withhold 
her from disappointing him of martyrdom impelling him, imprint in 
their resultant action a character on this epistle entirely peculiar. 

The Roman epistle evidently did not form a part of the original col- 
lection, although it was early added to it. There seems nothing strange 
in this. Polycarp says that he sends to Philippi the letters that he had, 
thereby implying that Ignatius had written letters that he had not. The 
letter to the Romans, essentially a plea with them not to intervene 
against his martyrdom, contained nothing that particularly concerned the 
Asiatic brethren. He therefore doubtless sent it right off without hand- 
ing it to Polycarp to be copied. Accordingly, it afterwards circulated 
largely without the six, and they without it. So soon, however, as the 
growing note of the Asiatic collection inspired a wish for completeness, 
it was added to this. 

M. Réville’s reasonings against the later date which Harnack assigns 
to the letters are too complicated to be given here. He remarks, in 
brief, that although all attempts to control the letters by the martyrologies 
are futile, since all the later details of Ignatian tradition, except so far 
as they are conscious fiction, rest on the letters, yet if there is one 
Ignatian tradition about which the church from the beginning is unani- 
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mous, it is that the martyr suffered under Trajan, and accordingly before 
the year 118. This tradition is independent of the letters. A diffi- 
culty about the four or five following bishops of Antioch, which Réville 
shows to be not very formidable at most, is hardly sufficient to counter- 
vail this tradition and the many marks of early date. Here, neverthe- 
less, is a region marked out for fuller exploration. 

We need not dwell much on Bishop Lightfoot’s positive arguments 
for genuineness, as they are easily accessible. The fact that the letters 
know nothing of the great heresies which arose between 140 and 160, 
Valentinianism, Basilidianism, Marcionism, or Montanism, that the au- 
thor, so bent on opposing Docetism, uses terms and a style of speech 
which after the rise of the great Gnostic systems beeame impossible to 
an orthodox man, plainly shows that we must put the letters back to a 
date inconsistent with their spuriousness. The difficulty long felt from 
his declaring, as if in opposition to Valentinianism, that “the Word came 
not forth from Silence,” has been turned into one of the strongest 
proofs of genuineness by the discovery that the original reading (and 
the only one pertinent to the context) is “ The Word came forth from 
Silence,” showing that he is still free to use a form of speech which a 
few years later had become heretical. He writes at a time when a re- 
ligious vocabulary was yet common to heretics and the faithful, which 
after 140 had to be parceled out between them. The question is, 
whether, even assuming genuineness, we can suppose so unembarrassed 
a use of these gnosticizing terms down to the very eve of their becoming 
heterodox, as Professor Harnack thinks. We refer this point to better 
qualified judges. 

The fate of the Ignatian letters seems, in the disappearance of diffi- 
culties, and the emergence of positive evidence, to be curiously illustrated 
by the word Jeopard, occurring in them. An early critic, pointing out 
that this word did not occur elsewhere until the fourth century, con- 
tended that the letters had been forged under Constantine. When 
leopard was then discovered in an inscription of Marcus and Commodus 
about 180, this permitted the forgery to be set back into the second 
century. Then Bishop Lightfoot finds the word in a treatise of Galen 
about fifty years later than Ignatius, and there not noted as a novelty. 
Pliny, moreover, thirty or forty years before Ignatius, has leones quos 
pardi generavere, the theory which needed but to be stated to originate 
the word, and to suggest it to the mind of a Syrian, from whose province 
the leopards of the Roman amphitheatre were mainly supplied. The 
fortunes of this Ignatian word are typical. 

M. Réville remarks, as Zahn had done before him, that the three 
churches, Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles, send fewer delegates as the 
distance from Smyrna increases. Ephesus sends five, Magnesia four, 
Tralles one. Indeed, the more the epistles are studied, the more these 
notes of verity, scattered obscurely through them, beyond all conceivable 
motives of falsification, emerge. M. Réville well remarks, that most of 
the multiplied episodical allusions cannot be brought into any sort of 
connection with the supposed purpose of the alleged falsifier. If it is 
said that they are interspersed for the sake of giving an air of verisimil- 
itude, the answer is, that the more thoroughly the letters are studied in 
the light of local situation and contemporary administration, both of the 
empire and of the church, the more deeply are they seen to be imbedded 
in reality. The epistles, moreover, as may be expected of genuine letters 
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written in the very crisis of personal destiny to a multitude of corre- 
spondents, abound in allusions which, full of meaning doubtless to the re- 
cipients, are hopelessly perplexed for posterity. Here culminates their 
absolute opposition of character to the church fiction written after 150. 
One of its leading peculiarities, remarks Zahn, is the almost nauseating 
anxiety of the writers not to leave any possible circumstance or allusion 
unexplained. Once is not enough, they must come back to it again and 
again. Sometimes, indeed, they combine different sources in a blunder- 
ing way, and so bring about obscurities. But then they will never finish 
the story until they have brought all the ends together in the most sat- 
isfactory fashion. Contrast all this with Ignatius! “The difficulty of 
deducing from the language the facts which it implies, the difficulty of 
making out the course and events of the journey, the personal encoun- 
ters, the occasions of writing particular letters, is of itself an adequate 
evidence,” says Professor Zahn, “that we have here before us docu- 
mentary transcripts of actual events.” In contradiction to Réville’s 
rather jaunty disparagement of the real depth of character and thought 
of the Bishop of Antioch, of the historic reality of whose life and let- 
ters he presents so cogent a proof, Zahn, agreeing with the general esti- 
mate of all ages, expressed by Browning, says: “ Rothe’s judgment, 
therefore, will always hold good, that he who approaches the Ignatian 
Epistles without precommittal, and does not feel them to be genuine, 
cannot be credited with the capacity of a sure sense of individuality as 
it is expressed in writing.” 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


PALESTINE is an exhaustless spring of relics, genuine and spurious. 
Hermann Guthe has told us of the forged and the real Siloam Inscrip- 
tion. It seems that the latter, chiseled out of the tunnel-wall, was badly 
fractured in 1890. The past year it was recovered, and shipped to 
Constantinople. A half-year’s imprisonment was the penalty inflicted on 
the culprit. Of the casts taken in 1881, one is at the Syrian orphanage in 
Jerusalem. A second was broken en route to Germany. A third was 
made subsequent to the cleansing of the inscription, and is now deposited 
in the Library of the University of Leipzig. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., has a suggestive paper in the April “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie ” of the present year. It is entitled “On Palestine and 
Assyria in the Days of Joshua.” He quotes from Joshua vii. 21 the 
allusion to a Babylonish garment. In connection with this he puts the 
Rabbinical tradition that the king of Babylonia had a viceroy whose 
seat was in Jericho. Professor Jastrow makes it probable from the 
cuneiform literature that not merely Tiglath-Pileser in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but Shalmaneser I., one hundred and fifty years before, extended 
his sway over the Holy Land. But the Tel-el-Amarna tablets show that 
in the fifteenth century Egypt had her governors in the same quarter, that 
is, the interior of Palestine proper. When did the change occur? In the 
days of Rameses II. As Egypt lost ground in Palestine and Syria, 
Assyria stepped in to take the place once occupied by the Pharaohs. The 
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substantial accuracy of the tradition is not to be shaken by the con- 
fusion of Assyria and Babylon in it. Indeed, an earlier Babylonian 
supremacy even seems to Professor Jastrow perfectly admissible. In 
that way, rather than as a diplomatic language, he would explain the 
prevalence of the cuneiform in the official circles of the mat Aharri. 

The results of the autumn season at Tel-el-Hesy in 1891 are rather 
disappointing. The reader is struck with the smallness of the discoveries, 
as the excavator is with the smallness of the place. A few Amorite 
weapons of flint and bronze are figured in the April statement of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. Several pages of Jewish, Phenician, and 
Amorite pottery follow. Some lines of isolated stones are a puzzle. 
Petrie thinks them bases to serve as supports of pillars either of brick or 
wood. Possibly the three halls were three barracks. Some sixty-two 
weights were discovered by Mr. Bliss. Only one is unidentified. The 
rest are Phenician, Aginetan, Attic, Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hittite. 

The last name recalls the report of the German excavations at Sind- 
jitli, published by M. Belger in the “ Philologische Wochenschrift” of 
Berlin. The city surrounded an acropolis with a double wall of crude 
brick. Many battlemented towers divided and buttressed these walls. 
An obelisk bore the image of Esar-haddon, 670-668. He holds two 
kings in fetters. In sharp contrast with this foreign work are the native 
lions. These have their eyes half shut, their ears drawn back, while their 
open jaws seem to emit the roar of the beast about to spring on his 
foe. If Dr. Von Luschan may be trusted, the city was destroyed in the 
sixth century by neighbors of an alien race. In the teeth of Aramaic in- 
scriptions, he holds that the Hittites were of pre-Shemitic origin. Within 
the walls were diagonal networks of wooden beams, carbonized here and 
there. Seals, arms, lamps, vases, were found by the hundred; but only 
five tombs. Both M. Menant of France and Professor Sayce of Oxford 
have identified independently the Hittite signs for “‘to build” and “to 
found.” A new bilingual Hittite cylinder meanwhile has been discov- 
ered in Kilikia. The goddess on this seal, to be read Iskhara, is perhaps 
the same as “Shashkir, the regent of the mountains,” in the treaty be- 
tween Rameses II. and the Hittites. Are the monuments to be divided 
into an older Egyptian and a later Assyrian class? Authorities differ. 
Was Syria the centre of Hittite power, and Asia Minor their conquest ? 
So Perrot and Winter have thought. Sayce inclines to make Asia Minor 
their earlier station. Recently Ramsay maintains that the original home 
of the strange folk was Pteria, whence they spread through east Cap- 
padocia into Commagene, and in a later wave from Syria through 
Cilicia into south Cappadocia. 

The cuneiform on the Hittite cylinder corresponds with the cuneiform 
of certain of the Telel-Amarna tablets. At this site Mr. Petrie has 
been excavating the past winter. He -has uncovered palace floors of 
unique artistic interest. The subjects were tanks with fish, birds, and 
lotus ; groups of calves, plants, and insects: and a border of bouquets 
and dishes. The absence of Babylonian influence is marked. They 
breathe a spirit almost modern. Elsewhere the nets over the capitals 
remind us of Solomon’s twin pillars, The taste for inlaying with colored 
glazes and hard stones was carried to great lengths. A plaster cast of 
the king, taken immediately after death for the sculptors of the funeral 
furniture, lay upon the ground. To judge from this cast, Khuenaten 
was no fanatic. He was a theorist. ‘“ Philosophical calm, with great 
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obstinacy and impracticability, were his characteristics.’ He must have 
come to the throne as a minor, for in his sixth year he had only one 
child, and in his eighth only two. Queen Thii, his mother, whose name 
stands alone in a neighboring quarry, was perhaps regent during her 
son’s minority. If so, she may have founded the city herself. The 
cuneiform tablets were in store-rooms outside the palace. 

A New Year’s gift to the authorities of the Gizeh museum was the 
tomb of Khuenaten himself. M. Alexandre was the fortunate discov- 
erer. Fragments of the granite sarcophagus and pieces of the exquisite 
mummy cloth would have sufficed for the identification. But ushebtis 
with Khuenaten’s cartouche were also in situ. The unpaneled, un- 
stuccoed, unsculptured hall point to a sudden death and a burial on the 
morning of a revolution. ‘The existence of this tomb was surmised by 
the heart-shaped amulet in possession of the museum two years ago. 

One of the last articles Miss Edwards wrote for the ‘‘ Academy ” 
reviewed the book of Mr. Petrie entitled ‘‘ Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob.” 
One echoes her words: “To find traces of a Greco-Asiatic tribe in 
Egypt so early as the times of Thothmes III. and Rameses II., that is 
to say, some fifteen centuries before our era, would be wonderful enough ; 
but also to find traces of such a tribe living and working in the midst of 
a native population of the time of Usertesen II., some twelve centuries 
earlier still, is yet more amazing.” Mere barbarians, hunting, fishing, 
fighting, and living in caves, like the rude ancestors of other nations, we 
should have pictured them. Mr. Petrie’s conclusions present them manu- 
facturing pottery, and trading on the basis of their own system of 
metrology, using the elements of their own alphabets. Whence came 
they? Were they the descendants of the Hanebu, “the people of all 
shores”? Were they a race of helots, or a guild of experts? Time 
will show. What is impossible to deny is the Greek character of the 
domestic architecture. ‘The restored hall, with its twelve columns, 
impluvium, and tank, might stand for a restoration of the atrium of the 
home of Sallust at Pompeii.” What are we to think of an ancient 
Egyptian town with an acropolis like Troy or Mykene ? 

Alas, that the gifted lady, whose knowledge, acumen, and enthusiasm 
were never more alert than in the early winter, should have breathed her 
last on Good Friday of the present year! Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
did her life-work as an Egyptologist in less than a decade. She who 
had been artist, journalist, musician, novelist, in turn became, in 1883, 
the mainstay of the Egypt-Exploration Fund. American audiences 
will recall the melodious voice and winsome presence of the lecturer, 
whose path was a series of popular triumphs during the season of 1889- 
90. Her accuracy was equaled by her facility in acquisition and in ex- 
pression. It was hard to say whether her patience over the editing of 
Egyptian memoirs, or her courage in traveling and speaking with a 
broken arm, were the more characteristic. If colleges in the New World 
honored her scholarship with degrees, the Queen of Great Britain hon- 
ored herself by the award of a pension. Her disinterested fidelity 
occasioned her mortal illness. This she contracted at the London Docks 
in the examination of antiquities from Ahnas to be distributed among 
home and foreign museums. Others would have been satisfied to 
harvest the old laurels of excavation which must ever associate her name 
with Pithom, Naukratis, and Bubastis. Miss Edwards flung herself 
with ardor into the new work of the Archeological Survey of Egypt the 
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moment it was brought to her attention. The cause of classical and 
of Egyptological research has lost in her a tireless, versatile, captivating, 
original, and sympathetic interpreter and friend. 

The first-fruits of the Archeological Survey just mentioned were 
reported by Mr. Newberry on March 11, 1892. The monuments of 
Beni Hassan have been copied and photographed. Ten new inscribed 
tombs at El-Bersheh have been brought to light. The name of Tahuti- 
hotep’s daughter appears on one of these. Plans, water-color facsimiles, 
outline tracings of wall paintings, covering over one thousand square 
feet; genealogies, the longest and fullest known; Greek and Coptic 
graffiti; inscriptions in quantity and quality second to none, — are now in 
English hands. By way of climax, the survey when breaking up fell 
upon Hat Nub, the famous alabaster quarry of the old empire. In it 
were found cartouches of Chufu, the builder of the Great Pyramid, and 
Mer-en-Ra Pepi. 

Such achievements are solid if not brilliant. Ofa similar character 
is the work of the expedition to Babylonia sent out under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania. A letter to Theodore G. Pinches 
from Constantinople recounted last summer the discovery of the stamp 
of Naram-Sin. ‘Three door-sockets with votive inscriptions of Sargon of 
Agade, Naram-Sin’s father, had been found. Scholars date this king 
about 3800 B. c. The discoveries prove that Niffer was one of the most 
ancient cities in Babylonia, which is corroborated by the Accadian or 
Sumerian story of the creation, where Niffer is the first city named. 
Pinches reads the name of another king on lapis-lazuli as Kadasman- 
Turgu. 

It is fortunate that these discoveries, rightly presumed by Mr. Pinches 
to be of more than usual interest and value, should be verbally reported 
by Dr. Peters at the April meeting of the American Oriental Society. 
The old Temple of Bel was uncovered. A workshop of colored glass, 
the oldest outside of Egypt, was laid bare. Tablets of enormous age and 
in great numbers were secured for the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where they are freely open to the inspection of scholars. 

On April 21st the American Oriental Society met for the first time 
at the capital of the United States. The Roman Catholic University was 
in part their host. One of the papers read was from a member of the 
university faculty. He entitled it “ Historical Sketch of the Work of 
the Popes and of the Propaganda for the Advancement of Oriental Learn- 
ing.” The society was also the guest of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, associated therewith, as well as with Johns Hopkins 
University, presented a paper on “ Christopher Columbus in Oriental 
Literature,” with special reference to a Turkish manuscript. Its name 
was “ Tarikh Hind Gharby.” As the first book printed in Turkey, and 
mentioned in the first volume of publications of the Oriental Society, it 
was fortunately secured by Dr. Adler in his recent visit to Constanti- 
nople. The accounts of Columbus would seem less significant and valu- 
able than the maps accompanying this interesting document. Both pro- 
gramme and discussions were rich and rewarding. The directors will 
not improbably favor a continuance of the experiment of one long 
session instead of two short ones. 

It is pleasant to know that the Constantinople museum has now on 
exhibition the Sidon treasures so much talked of a few years since by 
reason of Mr. Eddy’s letter in the London “ Times” and the consequent 
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excavations of Hamdi Bey. Of the seventeen sarcophagi, there de- 
posited, two are masterpieces of Greek art. The “ Weepers ” and the 
‘Alexander Tomb,” they are styled. M. Perrot says authoritatively one 
of them is worth a journey from any part of the world to see. The 
“ Sunday-School Times ” of April 16, 1892, has an argument favoring 
a date for King Tibnit, whose rosy flesh lay in an Egyptian sarcophagus 
after the conquests of Alexander. 

That Greco-Roiaan influence was felt by the civilization of ancient 
India has been lately maintained with much plausibility by Mr. V. A. 
Smith in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Like Fergu- 
son, he holds that the introduction into India of stone in place of wood 
for architecture and sculpture is due to Alexander’s successors. In his 
study he confines himself chiefly to the Gandhara sculptures of the 
Lahore museum. There is a style of architecture of a florid Corinthian 
order which finds its closest analogy in the ornamentation of the ruins 
of Baalbek. More notable still is the presence of small human figures 
among the acanthus leaves. The baths of Caracalla offer an exact par- 
allel. So, too, the bas-reliefs of the birth and death of Buddha, the 
mythological monstrosities, the comic friezes, — all alike copy Greek art 
of a Romanized type. According to Mr. Smith, the Gandhara school 
originated from the Syrian expeditions of the Emperor Hadrian. ‘The 
distinctly Roman influence was due to Palmyra. Its highest develop- 
ment synchronized with the Antonines. Its closest kinship is with the 
Christian sculpture of the Catacombs, from 250 to 450 a. p. By the 
sixth century it became extinct. 

Roman building at the Fountain-head has been eloquently traced by 
J.H. Middleton in his ‘‘ Remains of Ancient Rome.” He there shows that 
concrete and cement were the real bone and sinew of the Eternal City. 
Many a core of this substance stands where the stone slabs which inclosed 
it have crumbled. The remains of a concrete floor twenty feet in span 
were found in the House of the Vestals. It was supported on the edges 
merely. 

Cremation was Italic. Inhumation was Etruscan. This is the key 
which Frederic von Duhn has used to unlock the Etruscan mystery. 
From the tombs of Corneto, he argues the appearance of the Etruscans 
about the middle of the eighth century, while from 700 to 500 B. c. they 
occupy Rome. 

Crete has yielded many colossal sepulchral urns in recent times which 
hitherto were unknown. They are likened to bath-tubs. The colors are 
chestnut on a buff ground. The decoration consists of palmettos, 
fishes, and ducks, That the artist is ignorant of perspective is obvious. 
If the style be pronounced Mykenzan, the source may be Phrygian. 
Since these novel urns are too small to contain the entire body, it is con- 
jectured they were meant for the bones alone. 

Where Crete thus fuses Greek and Oriental ideas, Cyprus has points of 
contact with Palestine. A writer to the “ Philologischen Wochenschrift ” 
speaks of an interesting proof of the ancient existence on that island of 
an extensive hill-worship, introduced by the Canaanites and Hebrews of 
Syria, together with the other primitive stone, altar, tree, and grove 
worships. The spot is Mount Pedalion. There is a pointed mass of 
coraliine limestone, with a statue of life size and a temenos. Frag- 
ments of the peribolos, which surrounded sacred mountain sanctuaries, 


were found in abundance. These are the Adda dAcy, Bwpoi, renevn, 
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according to the command by Jehovah to Moses on Sinai. See Exodus 
xx. 12. It is not impossible that the Idalian Aphrodite was worshiped 
on this holy hill. 

Richter thinks that he finds in the second division of the copper- 
bronze age of Cyprus a direct Shemitic influence. It appears in the 
painted decoration of the vases. This is Mesopotamian. Inscribed 
cylinders reaching back to Naram-Sin and Sargon I., 3800 B. c., mark it. 
Contemporary influences are Mykenean and Egyptian. At the end 
Hittite ideas emerge, extending far into the Greco-Phenician iron age. 
The chief remains of the early copper-bronze age are idols draped and 
flat. All the discoveries, however, point to an aboriginal non-Shemitic 
race, The ‘“‘ American Journal of Archeology” has much more of in- 
terest on the three last topics. 

One is always surprised by the range and charm of Solomon Reinach’s 
“Chronique d’Orient” -in the “ Revue Archéologique.” Among other 
things, he quotes from Mr. Petrie’s article in the “Journal of Hellenic 
Studies.” The Egeans, or Acheans and Dardanians, formed a league with 
the Libyans and the Tursenians. This league made repeated onsets 
upon Egypt, especially from 1200 to 1000 B. c., at the epoch of the 
splendor of Mykenzan art. The XVI. Egyptian dynasty, that is, that of 
the Hellenic shepherd kings, according to Manetho was founded possibly 
by the Egean invaders. At all events, the Egean people was already in 
Egypt, whether friends or captives, twenty-five hundred years before 
Christ. This the Egean pottery found on the spot demonstrates. Such 
a date, for the beginning of a civilization subsisting for well-nigh one 
thousand years afterwards, is by no means inadmissible. Not.to repeat 
the minute figures of Mr. Petrie, it may be said that the bulk of his 
proposed synchronisms appear to M. Reinach the more plausible be- 
cause his chronology accords with Greek tradition. 

Our readers will recall Rodolfo Lanciani’s account in the Atheneum” 
of the old marble wharf of the Tiber. Sheets of lead made the palisade 
water-tight. The locality above the Bridge of St. Angelo favors this 
wharf as the landing place for the materials of the colossal constructions 
of the Campus Martius under Augustus. So do chippings of stone-cut- 
ters and sculptors. Transportation through the tortuous streets would 
have been impossible had the old marble wharf of the south been the 
one employed. No architect would have sanctioned such a back-handed 
and over-costly approach. 

The same writer, two hundred years after its discovery, identifies con- 
jecturally the name CLAVDILZ ECLOGE PIISSIM. This name 
was on a cinerarium imbedded in the wall of a farmhouse, and situ- 
ated near the Vigne Nuove. Here it was that Nero’s suicide occurred. 
Here, too, are the ruins of a Roman villa of the first century. Who 
was Claudia Ecloge, if not the faithful nurse who paid the last honors 
to the corpse of her imperial nursling? She may have been buried on 
the spot where her favorite stabbed himself, and where it was her pious 
wish to rest with him. 

We do not need to be told by Professor Mahaffy, in the ‘“ Sunday- 
School Times” of February 13th, that he has spent one of the most in- 
teresting years of his life deciphering the Petrie Greek papyri. The 
paper coffins were really paper books. They yielded first lessons in 
paleography, and several fragments in the British Museum have been 
dated by the new light. Cursive writing in Greek is often thought to be 
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a modern growth. But it did not wait for the spread of letters and the 
fret of life. “The Greeks of the third century scribbled and scrawled as 
we do.” A tax-list has been found with Egyptian, Greek, Macedonian, 
even Persian and Jewish names. With it is a list of the villages in 
which the inhabitants lived. Among them was a Theophilus of Samaria. 
“Hence we know that we have verified the account of Josephus, who 
says that seven thousand Jews were assigned settlements in the country 
parts of Egypt by Alexander.” 

The wills have been referred to in this magazine. Professor Mahafty 
ealls attention to the priest and priestess’ name marking the year. 
The bequests are never for any charitable public object. Wife, son, 
daughter, stranger, may be heir. The property in general is not inven- 
toried. When it is, it consists of house, potteries, lime-kilns, money at 
interest, horses and armor, dress and ornaments. The crown is execu- 
tor. Is it because the colonists as soldiers may be considered members 
of the royal household ? 

The correspondence is piquant and various. A son writes to his 
father, inquiring after the paternal health, and reporting his own expen- 
ditures according to his allowance. Page after page is filled with the 
murmurs of workmen and the oppression of overseers in business letters 
to the chief architect. Several petitions to the governor emanate from 
jail. These protest against the detention of the writer, and implore a 
prompt hearing of the case delayed elsewhere. The royal gooseherds 
write to complain that a requisition of sixteen geese has been made by a 
visiting official. Throughout, the vocabulary is more like the LXX 
than any other book. “I have already found several words used in the 
Septuagint only so far as we hitherto knew; and this is a strong cor- 
roboration of the legend — which many have doubted — that the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was really made in Hgypt.” 

It is Egypt’s book of the dead which Renouf is translating in the 
“‘ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” Part V. vol. xiv. 
is the first chapter on the basis of the papyrus of Huneferu; Ag. of M. 
Naville’s edition. I subjoin a brief passage : — 

(1) The beginning of the chapters of “ Coming forth by Day,” of the 
(2) words which bring about Resurrection and Glory, and of “ Comin y 
out of and entering into Amenta.” Said upon the Day of Burial of N. the 
Victorious (3), who enters after coming forth. (4) ‘ Here is N. the Vic- 
torious. He saith, O (5) Bull of Amenta! It is Thoth, the everlasting 
king, who is here.” 

“TI am the great god in the Bark, who have fought for thee.” Then 
the speaker identifies himself with other gods, and with prophets and 
priests, ending with an adjuration : — 

“OQ ye who unclose the ways and open the roads to beneficent souls in 
the house of Osiris, unclose there the ways and open the roads to the 
soul of N. ; who is with you, let him enter boldly and come forth in peace 
at the house of Osiris, without hindrance and without repulse. Let him 
enter at his pleasure and go forth at his will, triumphantly, with you ; 
and let that be executed which he shall order in the house of Osiris.” 

The conclusion succeeds : — 

“No lightness of his has been found, and the Balance is (23) relieved 
of his case.” 

The same number has a paper on metallic copper, tin, and antimony, 
from ancient Egypt. In this Mr. J. H. Gladstone concludes that the 
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Egyptians used at the same time, for centuries, implements of flint, impure 
copper, and bronze. Perrot-Chipiez dated the Egyptian knowledge of 
bronze about the V. or VI. dynasty. Mr. Petrie’s Meydum rod of the days 
of Seneferu appears to be of still greater antiquity, — say the beginning 
of the IV. dynasty, or B. c. 3700. ‘The inner core gave nine per cent. of 
tin. External and internal evidence agree as to the age. 

Professor Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, is an expert and an 
enthusiast in prehistoric anthropology. It will not be his fault if 
America lags behind Europe in the cultivation of a great science. He 
spurs us by the example of France. In a single year she sent Poussie 
to Australia on an ethnological mission; Le Bon to India to study 
primitive architecture ; Jules Monsier on an archeological tour of the 
Caucasus; Brau to Malacca and Sumatra in quest of ethnologic col- 
lections ; Gauthier to Turkey and Persia for anthropological research. 
The most comprehensive work on prehistoric America was written by a 
Frenchman, Marquis Nadaillac. Foreign legislation shames American. 
With European countries it is the rule that laws are enacted for the 
acquisition or preservation of mounds, earthworks, vases, dolmens, and 
the like. With the United States it is the exception. 

It is no small service, also, that Professor Wilson has rendered begin- 
ners by his handbook of prehistoric anthropology published at the gov- 
ernment printing-office in 1890. The names of Squier, Rau, Winchell, 
Bancroft, Winsor, Peet, Powell, Putnam, Knight, are in the American 
bibliography. Speaking of paleolithic man in the last of M. Mor- 
dillet’s four epochs, the Madelenian, he notes the wondrous art in the 
representation of animal life. The browsing reindeer and the biting 
serpent, the swimming fish, are done on deerhorn with flint tools. 
Similar paleolithic implements have been found in America, from the 
Trenton gravels to the Terraces of Minnesota at Little Falls. His plates 
of neolithic utensils of mound-builder and Indian are excellent. Are 
they even paleolithic? The arrow-heads are classified as leaf-shaped, 
triangular, and stemmed. ‘There are also some knives of obsidian, used 
as talismans or sacred jewelry, passing current also as money. Only in 
two places in California have they a handle. Besides scrapers and per- 
forators, we meet the characteristic tool of the polished-stone age, — the 
celt. This is a hatchet rather than achisel. Those of hematite are peculiar 
to the United States ; otherwise they are the same the world over. The 
grooved axes of green stone occur rarely if ever outside of America. 
Strictly religious in their function are the next group, called banner- 
stones, drilled ceremonial weapons, pierced tablets, pendants, bird-shaped 
and boat-shaped objects. Some of these are used for gaming. Soap- 
stone vessels of dry measure abound east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Pestles and hammers, like mortars, come from California. Pipes of soft 
substance and diversified shape, with an animal, a bird, a human head, 
for a bowl, attract the visitor from Ohio and New York. We are pleased 
to learn that a sample of the rich materials touched in this manual is 
to go to Chicago to serve as an object-lesson of prehistoric man in the 
Columbian Exhibition. 

Another American, Mr. Wilbour, is investigating the Nile Land inde- 
fatigably. With Sayce he went over the Karnak list of towns by 
Thothmes III. The result was, No. 3 is not Kh-a-ac, but Kh-z-a-c of 
North Palestine. North of Phile, Mr. Wilbour discovered inscriptions 
relating to the canalization of the first cataract in the time of Usertesen 
III. The New York “ Independent” of March 26, 1891, has some de- 
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tails of the mummies of the priests of Amen, which Grébant found 
about the same time at Dair-el-Bahari. ‘The Akima of the texts are 
believed by many to be stars. They turn out to be the quadrupeds 
which tow the solar bark. They are eight in number, four white and 
four black.” 

Tel-el-Amarna seems to be bearing new fruit daily. Now it is geo- 
graphical, as where Bashan appears under the name Tsiri-Basani, the 
governor of which is Artama-Samas. Compare the prime minister of 
Merenenptah. Again we read in Winckler’s Thontafelfund something of 
rare interest for mythology and folk-lore. The divine-storm bird was a 
ravenous bird of prey, of large size and sharp beak, who darted on its 
spoil and devoured the flesh. The Babylonians called it Zu. Here, 
however, we read of Adapa, the son of Ea. He is fishing, when the 
South Wind interrupts and deluges him. In his natural irritation, 
Adapa breaks the wings of the South Wind. Anu, the God of Heaven, 
indignant at the insult to his messenger, summons Adapa to account. 
By Ea’s advice the culprit presents himself, and, spurning the food of life 
and water of life urged upon him, returns unscathed. One can but think 
of the south wind, with its tidal wave, so formidable to the dwellers on 
the Euphrates. The analogies with Paradise and Prometheus are not to 
be overlooked. We should be grateful to Professor E. 'T. Harper in the 
“ Academy,” and Dr. H. Zimmern in the “Sunday-School Times ” of 
June 18th, for a translation of the pregnant legend. ‘The original is 
punctuated with black and red. Was it a lesson-book in Babylonian ? 
Does it indicate the arrival of the creation and deluge stories from the 
Euphrates 1400 B. c. instead of after the exile ? 

The American School at Athens has been digging with a truly national 
vigor. Dr. Waldstein reports on most days from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and eighty workmen, besides twenty carts and horses. Near 
Argos he has been successful beyond all hopes. Not only has he laid 
bare the foundations of the second Temple and of the first; he has 
reaped a harvest of ancient pottery and bronzes which he compares with 
that of Mykenz. What is thus so valuable for art and ritual is 
augmented by three well-preserved heads. One of these is thought to be 
the most perfect specimen of the art of the fifth century in existence. 
The four students with Dr. Waldstein are much to be congratulated. 

So are those of Johns Hopkins, past and present, as well as lovers of 
Indian antiquity. For Dr. Maurice Bloomfield is advancing in his Vedic 
concordance. Thus the blending of song and ceremonial will be brought 
out with attractive clearness. The archaic dialect of the sacred formulas 
is receiving study from a number of collaborateurs, pupils and friends. 
Already a question arises. The popular opinion, if not the critical one, 
has been that the Brahmanas were the oldest Indian prose. Is Dr. 
Bloomfield’s work to reverse’this view ? 

Americans may be pardoned for thodest satisfaction in two other 
things: First, that the Metropolitan Museum of New York is the pos- 
sessor of the beautiful model of the Parthenon by M. Chipiez, which was 
exhibited at Paris in 1889; second, that the “ Revue Archéologique,” in 
its opening number for the current year, commends Professor Robin- 
son’s catalogue of the antique casts in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts without reserve. ‘‘ Next to the Gypsabgiisse of Friederichs- Wolters, 
it is the most important work extant on the subject,” is adequate praise 
by adequate authority. 

John Phelps Taylor. 
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OLp TrsTAMENT THEOLOGY ; or, The History of Hebrew Religion from the 
Year 800 B. c. to Josiah, 640 B.c. By ArcurpaLp Durr, M. A., LL. D., 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the Yorkshire United Independent 
College, Bradford. 8vo, pp. xvi, 343. London and Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1891. 


“ The attempt is here made,” says the author in his preface, “ to write 
the history of Hebrew beliefs from the year 800 B. c., as these are pre- 
served for us in the Old Testament, to delineate the personality of each 
contributor to them, and to estimate the place of each in the onward 
movement.” The present volume, covering the period from 800 B. c. 
to Josiah 640, treats of the writings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 
The method is first to give analyses of the writings, then delineations of 
their authors, then their theological beliefs, including the advance made 
by each, and also the problems left unsolved. 

In presenting the prophets’ personalities, Dr. Duff is especially interest- 
ing and suggestive. Their hearts, with all their throbbing earnestness, 
are laid bare, and the struggles of soul behind their beliefs and pro- 
phetic warnings are graphically given. They are presented, not simply 
as vehicles of divine inspiration, but as men of like passions with our- 
selves, and their inspiration is held to be much akin to God’s method of 
speaking to men to-day, if not identical with it. Amos’s faith in his pos- 
session of a message, we are told, “ rests wholly on the conviction that he 
has talked with Jehovah,” and “ Amos was standing here on an ultimate 
fact. We have never since got beyond personal consciousness of — an 
unflinching categorical imperative, shall we say? or, more simply, an 
unavoidable controlling voice, that is, God speaking to us in the facts of 
ourselves, and around ourselves ” (p. 84). This striking touch is given in 
respect to Isaiah, commenting on viii. 18: “The home was a revelation. 
At the table’s head sat such a father and such a mother [a prophetess ], 
their children nestled near, and down the sides sat the honored disciples 
of the high calling. The bread they shared was the revelations of their 
God ” (p. 230). 

In looking for the fundamentals of Israel’s beliefs, Dr. Duff does not 
go back of the Davidie era. ‘The David revelation was, Jehovah is Su- 
preme Lord over all other gods, powers, and nations. This is what we 
call the religious antecedent of Amos’s age” (p. 64). To this Amos added 
that “ the Over-Lord Jehovah is the great Righteous One, and accordingly 
conscience has a far keener voice than it had before, and it points out 
duty towards foreign men and lands as well as towards the home-born 
brother” (p. 123). The advance made by Hosea was to a greater and 
diviner conception of God’s character, which gave hope for the sinner 
and “a far profounder, richer view of the value of man.” Hosea values, 
also, higher formal religious observances. Isaiah advanced from a hope 
of salvation for the sinner to the firm assurance of its being realized in 
anew Zion. ‘ Zion, said he, is and shall be the everlasting symbol of 
God’s saving love” (p. 287). And in respect to man: “In Hosea’s 
view the real nature of every Hebrew was good. He left Amos far be- 
hind. But Isaiah saw more deeply than Hosea, and declared that there 
must be a change wrought more deeply than a monastic seclusion can 
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work. Isaiah denies entirely Amos’s theory that evil men are worth- 
less, but he denies, also, Hosea’s theory that they are naturally good. 
He says man may be radically changed : he must be regenerated by the 
working of the divine spirit brooding upon him” (p. 289). 

Thus the writer finds an ever-onward movement in the revelation of 
the Old Testament. (We admit such a movement, but question whether 
he has not overrated it.) It is a revelation not from the law but towards 
it. “Law must appear; ritual must be used in ages to come.” ‘“ Of 
course we are giving up the dream long common, that the attainment to 
a conscious monotheism and clear possession of it was of far earlier date 
[than Isaiah], aboriginal, indeed, forgotten repeatedly by idolators, but 
always repeated by the prophetic men. It is perhaps sufficient comfort 
that we are thus laying aside the unworthy Chinese landscape into which 
we had forced all the vivid life of the great Old Testament centuries. 
When God creates He causes development. He did so then as now” 
(p. 288). 

We have, then, here a theology of the Old Testament written accord- 
ing to the new conception of Israel’s history and religion. This concep- 
tion is assumed at the start. The writer does not argue for it; he takes 
it for granted. And while we are not ready to accept this new view as 
unreservedly as Dr. Duff has done, and while we have placed repeatedly 
interrogation points after many of his assertions, we are sure that in no 
better hands could have fallen the task at this present juncture of writing 
an Old Testament theology from the new point of view. His treatise is 
not dry nor strictly scientific and systematic in form, but pariakes of the 
nature of exposition and homily. ‘ Perhaps,” says Dr. Duff, “‘ I preach 
too much in these pages. But I am called in my life-work to teach men 
to preach ; and I can uever forget this” (p. ix). We commend this fea- 
ture for a handbook for the people and young men entering the ministry. 
And especially is it desirable that new conceptions of the Old Testament 
be presented in a tone of spiritual fervor; and this is just what Dr. Duff 
has done ; and likewise, especially in the earlier pages of his book, has 
he shown repeatedly the organic connection between the truths of Old 
Testament prophecy and of Christianity. 

Dr. Duff writes not only as a preacher, but also as a poet. He thus 
describes Hosea’s home: “It was in Samaria, the fair centre of the 
happy, wealthy northern kingdom, Israel. Round the fortress-like hill, 
with its crowning city, the vine-clad slopes and hillsides beyond blushed 
rich in rivalry with the green and yellow grain-covered plains. It was 
as when some dark maiden flushes in the contest of beauty over against 
her golden-haired companion, and all about are moved to admiration 
and gladness. Amid such beauty Hosea grew” (p. 111). In the book 
as a whole, there is too much of this flowery, figurative, and alliterative 
language. One grows weary of it, and longs for plainer and more pro- 
saic statements. 

This work, for one of its character, is almost entirely without Scrip- 
tural references. This we consider a serious lack. ‘The passages to 
which the author would especially appeal to sustain his presentations of 
the beliefs of the prophets should have been given. We have asked our- 
selves again and again upon what statement of Scripture does the author 
base his assertions. Such references also would make the work far more 
provocative of Bible study. 

Edward Lewis Curtis. 

Yare Divinity ScHoot, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF MODERN CuRISTIAN THovuGHt. By JAMES 
Linpsay, M. A., B. D., B. Se., F. R. S. E., F. G. S., Minister of the Parish 
of St. Andrews, Kilmarnock. Respice, Aspice, Prospice. Pp. xix, 182. 
Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. MDCCCXCII. 


The aim of this compact little volume is to indicate the leading lines 
and more important particulars which show the progress of recent Chris- 
tian theology. This progress is considered in its general character, its 
spirit and methods, its relations to other sciences, to philosophy, to life, 
literature, and art, and then more fully and effectively with reference to 
leading Christian doctrines. The closing chapter treats with sobriety 
and discrimination of the Christian theology of the future. 

The author is familiar, apparently, with the best literature of his sub- 
ject, — French, German, English, including well-known American writ- 
ers, —and his summaries evince a good degree of critical ability and 
power of judicial statement. We regret that his style lacks somewhat 
in directness and simplicity. The diction of the book is needlessly 
technical, so that readers not familiar with theological terminology may 
for this reason be at first repelled, yet we are confident that any one 
who desires a suggestive and helpful introduction to what is highest and 
best in current theology, and cares enough for its substance to overlook 
defects of form, can find such a guide in this book. 

It is impossible in such a notice as this, to review a work which deals 
with, or at least touches upon, most of the topics of theology. We can 
best exhibit its quality by a few extracts from the chapter on “ The 
Christian Theology of the Future.” 


“No magnified abstractions, whether of the universe or of humanity, will 
be able to satisfy the Christian thought of the future any more than of the 
past ; not in any storehouses of future philosophy, and not in any repertories 
of the science of the future, will any equivalent for the personal God, that 
highest Reality which is the universal demand of rational intuition, be found. 
.. . Starting from the historical investigation and comparison of man’s 
diverse forms and modes of religion, it will set the unique and supernatural 
character of Christianity in juster, saner light, and, this done, will acknow- 
ledge, with more light and sweetness, how real and large remains the prov- 
ince of the unknown that lies without the domain of fixed dogmatic thought. 


A real organic unity will, more than ever before, belong to Christian 
theology in the future, through Christ, the distinctive element in Christianity 
itself, being more truly recognized as the unifying principle and living historic 
centre of theological thought, and through his having a larger place assigned 
Him as its Mittelbegriff or middle term, as Nitzsch styled it, in whom, without 
the doctrine of his person of necessity standing first in the treatment of 
Christian thought, our thoughts of man and God meet and are harmonized. 
Christian thought feels the need to do its own thinking in this present time 
and the difficulty of reading the future, but it feels assured that the best and 
wisest thought of the coming days will seek a more vital synthesis of the 
written with the personal Word, who is the original source of onr objec- 
tive knowledge of God, and will assign a larger place to Christ than theology 
has been wont, and will seek to subdue mind unto Him, as Head and Fulfiller 
of all, —a finality for us because in Him all things are summed up and the 
Father found, — not to win it to mere formulas of an esoteric science. 

. . . “Tts stress will still be —for just here lies for it scientific possibility — 
on the historical Christ, who will form its starting-point, whose divine-human 
person will have guiding light and regulative force for the formation of all 
its doctrines, and who will form for it also the end and goal of revelation. 
In its study of the person of Christ, it will wisely seek, not to rest in, but to 
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rise from, the conception of his manhood to that of his Godhead ; so that the 
modern tendency to allow his divinity to remain obscured may be trans- 
eended. The Christian thought of the coming time will, notwithstanding the 
Ritschlian indifference to Christ’s present relations to the Church, concentrate 
itself more around the universal and eternal priesthood of Jesus, for it will 
realize more profoundly that not only upon our Lord’s great atonement in the 
past, but also upon his undying priesthood, exercised in living love as the ex- 
alted World-Redeemer, must the temple of man’s true life in the present be 
built. Personality, as the point of contact between God and man, will play 
a larger part in that theology; . . . it is in the sphere of personality, profound- 
est of mysteries yet most real of facts, that its doctrines will be revealed in 
power to man ; in this sphere that it will press beyond the Ritschlian view of 
love as the primary conception of Deity, and will hold to personality as a con- 
ception prior to love: in the same sphere that man will be brought into 
saving and sanctifying contact with the active personality of Christ ; and we 
judge it may be safely averred that the whole personality of man, volition, 
thought, and sentiment, will actively participate in the shaping of the future 
statements of Christian faith and reflection. 


“On the question of atonement, in the fact of which we have august illus- 
tration of the closeness of the union between humanity and the Son of God, 
it will cast fresh light by its fuller apprehension of the basal fact of the 
solidarity of mankind, as realized in Christ, the living head of humanity, in 
whom the race finds unity of redemptive efficacy, as that fact, with its closely 
woven web of obligations, looms into larger view. 

. .. “And that coming Christianity, with its more deeply marked humani- 
tarianism, will, in its wise endeavor to combine the social forces and the 
speculative elements of faith, lay profounder emphasis on the new spiritual 
constitution of humanity given in the world-embracing kingdom founded by 
Christ, the kingdom of heaven with upward-drawing power for humanity, 
with service for its law and brotherhood as its ideal, for it will, in its theologi- 
cal expression, no more cast an indifferent eye on social science. 


“ The theology of the future will carry clearer currents of those eschatolo- 
gical teachings which it must still be said, nicht bloss unverstanden geblieben, 
sondern missverstanden sind, and will, in respect of man’s temporal probation, 
more forcibly exhibit a theodicy in which destiny shall be regarded as deter- 
mined by character rather than by death, in accordance with the slowly shaped 
law of man’s own spiritual being within the sphere of free-will, and under 
condition of an adequate probation, as this last shall of God, Father of all the 
eons, be determined. . . . Its utterance as to final judgment will bear an 
accent of conviction of its intrinsic equity rather than of its exterior declara- 
tion, and its whole eschatological teachings will be developed with larger 
reference to the ever progressive realization of the world-purpose of divine 
paternal love, towards which, in its unified fulfillment, the world in its teleolo- 
gical movement tends.” 


These, and many other passages in this forecast of the coming theol- 
ogy, deserve special attention, since they are founded upon a broad and 
thorough study of what already has been attained, and upon an intelli- 
gent estimate of the forces now at work. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 
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A Dictionary or HyMNOLOGY, setting forth the Origin and History of Chris- 
tian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference to those con- 
tained in the Hymn-Books of English-speaking countries, and now in com- 
mon use. Together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their Authors 
and Translators, and Historical Articles on National and Denominational 
Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, ete. Edited 
by Jonn Juttan, M. A., Vicar of Wincobanke, Sheffield. Pp. xii, 1,616. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 

This descriptive title is fully sustained by the rich and elaborate work 
which follows ; one that is indispensable to every student of hymnology, 
and that deserves a place in every general reference, town, parish, or pas- 
tor’s library. From the preface we learn that the whole number of Chris- 
tian hymns is at least 400,000, to be found in “ two hundred or more lan- 
guages or dialects in which they have been written or translated.” This 
dictionary seeks to give an account of the larger part, especially as_re- 
lated to English hymnology, of tuis immense literature, setting forth its 
origin and history, marking its national or denominational development, 
and presenting in alphabetical order the most important facts respect- 
ing a very large number of authors and hymns in the Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, English, and other languages. Cross indices of first lines of hymns 
for the main work and the Appendix are added. Very great pains 
has been taken to secure accuracy. Nearly ten thousand manuscripts 
have been consulted. A long list of contributors is given; one of these, 
Rey. James Mearns, has been of so great assistance that he is named as 
“ Assistant Editor.” Rev. F. M. Bird, of Lehigh University, in Penn- 
sylvania, with Dr. Schaff, have aided. The former supplies an article 
on “ American Hymnody,” and numerous notes on American hymns and 
hymn-writers. The literary judgment of the editor is highly cultivated, 
and he has associated with himself men of marked eritical ability. That 
now and then something defective appears in insight, enumeration, or 
appreciation, is inevitable. The growth of the literature of which ac- 
count is here given will require erelong another Appendix. Some omis- 
sions in the present work can then be supplied. We could wish that the 
range of articles on national hymnodies might be completed, while pre- 
serving the plan of meeting the needs of English readers. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


THe Reat JAPAN. By Henry Norman. Pp. 364. New York: Charles 

Seribner’s Sons. 1892. Price $3.00. 

The Japan of the present day is known among the people under the 
name ‘ Shin-Nippon,”— the New Japan, — signifying by it a new state 
of things, brought about in recent years, since she came in contact with 
European civilization. The title of the book, ‘The Real Japan,” means 
the same thing. This book is not intended to give an account of old 
customs, or the past history of Japan, but ‘of the chief aspects and 
institutions of Japanese life as it really is to-day.” 

The author opens before the eye of the reader the picture of the 
political, educational, and social conditions of Japan at the present time. 
In this respect it differs from the other books written on Japan. 

The author gives in the opening chapter some interesting descriptions 
of the Japanese home, under the subject, “ At Home in Japan.” He 
brings out many striking contrasts between the Japanese and the Occi- 
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dental home. In speaking of rooms in the Japanese house, for instance, 
he says: “‘ Here walls have not only ears, they have also legs, and when 
you wish to make a new room, you simply form a square by sliding 
enough panels in their grooves to inclose the space, or, at your pleasure, 
all the rooms can be thrown into one.” He describes in the same manner 
the bath, the garden, and Japanese methods of entertainment. The 
account is made up largely of the author’s personal experiences, and is 
entertaining to the reader. 

The subjects of the four succeeding chapters are, “ Japanese Journal- 
ism,” “ Japanese Justice,” “Japanese Education,” and “Japan as an 
Eastern Power.” The last chapter treats of the present system of the 
army. The wonderful thing is that all these, in their elaborate systems 
and in their powerful workings, are the products of recent civilization. 
These chapters convey much information to those who desire to know 
the social machinery of Japan, both in the political and educational 
aspects. The author had a favorable opportunity for studying all these, 
as he had many acquaintances among the high officers of the government. 
He gives a detailed account of the interior system of the Japanese court 
and police department, the study of which is not easily accessible to any 
one. He gives aiso many figures, or official statistics, in regard to matters 
of the education and army organization, most of which are accurate and 
trustworthy. We only regret, in the author’s treatment of Japanese edu- 
cation, that he looked at it from the side of the government, and therefore 
neglected to give a due recognition io some great and important institu- 
tions of learning, established by the people. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters, the author gives an account of 
“ Arts and Crafts in Japan,” dividing the subject into two heads: the first, 
the present artificers of Tokyo ; the second, the comparison of the present 
and the past arts. He speaks of the worker in pottery, the ivory carver, 
the wood carver, the lacquer maker; of their ideals and surroundings, 
and of the process of their work. ‘These artificers live on the outskirts 
of the city, with a few apprentices around them, They make a small 
living, but fail to acquire wealth. The author suggests the idea that “ if 
the chief artificers of these arts could be brought into one organization, 
directed by a competent foreigner, taught Western needs and preferences, 
and yet left absolutely free to follow out their own artistic inspirations, 
both Japan and the world would be the gainers.” 

The author gives a chapter to the subject, “Japanese Women,” who 
are spoken of as “the crown of the charm of Japan.” He states with 
great interest the various arguments concerning the dress question among 
Japanese women, whether they should give up their beloved costume and 
adopt foreign dress. Both costumes are carefully compared from various 
points of view. The author, however, disapproves changing the national 
costume, and regards it as superior in certain respects to the European 
costume. This chapter is followed by the subject, “ Japanese Jinks,” in 
which the author treats of the professional dancing-girls, — the geisha, — 
the peculiar circle of Japanese society. They are generally a degraded 
class of people, and are looked down upon by all good and respectable 
persons. The present chapter gives to the reader a minute description 
of this class. It is surprising that the author, as a foreign visitor, was 
enabled to gain such aknowledge. He describes, also, in another chapter, 
what should be called the Darkest Japan, under the subject, ‘‘ Yoshiwara : 
an Unwritten Chapter of Japanese Life,”— the centre of social vices in 
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Tokyo. It is to be regretted that the author, being so frank in opening 
before the public this degradation, did not notice the fact that, in the last 
few years, a constant and successful movement to suppress this horrible 
vice has been going on throughout the empire. 

The last two chapters are, “Japan for the Japanese,” and “The 
Future of Japan.” In the former, the interesting account of recent 
successive attempts of treaty revision is presented, and in the latter, the 
author takes the critical turn of mind and expresses doubt concerning 
the future of the country. Yet the reasons he gives for this uncertainty 
are based upon insufficient data. 

The one criticism that should be made on the book is the omission of 
the modern religious movement in Japan, which we may properly expect 
to find in such a book as this. The author observed things too exclu- 
sively from the social and governmental point of view, and overlooked 
the inner working of the religious faith among the people. The latter 
constitutes one of the real and the most significant features of the time, 
and the destiny of Japan is largely to be determined by the prospect of 
this new religious movement. The hope of the country, in spite of all 
perils and dangers, is resting in the hand of Him who is becoming more 
and more a recognized power among the nation. 


T. Murai. 
ANDOVER. 


Ueber das Wesen der Sittlichkeit und den natiirlichen Entwicke- 
lungsprocess des sittlichen Gedankens. Von Hedwig Bender. S. 129. 
Halle: Pfeffer. 1891. — This is a short monograph on the foundation 
of morals. The author takes very decided ground against all meta- 
physical presuppositions about the nature of the world as conditions 
of either morality or the theory of it. He appeals to the fact that a 
strong movement embodied in the “ Ethical Societies” of England and 
America and founded on the independence of moral principles upon re- 
ligious dogma seems to indicate, on the part of the thinking world at 
large, the entire abandonment of the ethics of authority. The con- 
structive portion of the essay adopts the doctrine of evolution and argues 
for the gradual development of conscience and moral distinctions in man. 
The essential feature of the book, however, as a controversial work, is 
its rationalistic opposition to ethics founded upon religious dogma. Of 
this and the author’s preference for the evolutionistic point of view we 
would have no complaint to make. He may be admitted to be right in 
that contention but not in the ‘implication which his argument carries 
along with it: namely, that metaphysical and theological doctrines have 
neither relation to, nor importance in, ethics. He is undoubtedly right 
in the claim that the best appeal for morals is directly to a man’s innate 
sense of right and wrong, and not to some metaphysical conception which 
is still in suspense before the court of philosophy regarding its validity. 
But at the same time he mistakes the distinction between the condition 
which will satisfy the philosophic mind and that which is sufficient for 
the practical mind which has to deal with man as he is, and not as he 
might be. This is to say that the author mistakes the want of motive 
efficiency for the want of explanatory power, and so does not realize that 
his position is not necessarily in antagonism to the theological theory, 
but that it is, when rightly conceived, a demand for a motive which will 
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be effective when men have become skeptical in regard to the security of 
traditional views. The only objection to his discussion is that he has not 
appreciated either the merits or the weaknesses of his point of view as 
presented. The fact is that ethical problems when pushed to their ulti- 
mate analysis cannot escape consideration of the nature of things, but 
for practical purposes we may content ourselves with appeal to the in- 
destructible fact of conscience for influencing conduct, while we pursue 
our investigation in regard to its ground, origin, and authority. The 
author does not seem to appreciate the fact that a theory in regard to 
moral ideas, whether theological or evolutionistic, is of minor importance 
compared with the existence of conscience in the individual and a 
method of inducing its healthy action. In other respects the book is a 
very good one. ‘Throughout it bears the marks of a search for a motive 
of appeal for influencing conduct rather than the satisfaction of theo- 
retical interests. 

The Purse and the Conscience: An attempt to show the connection 
between Economies and Ethics. By Herbert M. Thompson. Crown 
8vo, pp. 167. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1891.— The sub- 
ject of this volume is well chosen. The present moral fermentation the 
world over in connection with economic problems makes the question of 
morals in trade a very timely one. But it is to be lamented that the 
author has not treated his subject better. He should have introduced 
it with some account of the gradual separation of ethics and economics, 
and then followed up the matter with a thorough discussion of the rela- 
tion between the two factors in the solution of present problems. But 
instead of this we have a very perfunctory treatise, bordering at times 
upon platitudes. Nor can the author plead the want of space to develop 
his subject because similar monographs in the same series have suc- 
ceeded in doing scholarly work. ‘The author’s defects in this respect are 
to be all the more regretted because of his moral earnestness, the gen- 
eral correctness of his views, and the importance of the subject. It is to 
be hoped that some one will give this question adequate treatment. It 
is high time to point out that the problem which so many conceive to be 
an economic one is really and perhaps only a moral problem. There is 
one interesting thesis maintained by the author that is worth recording 
because the socialists accuse competition for being the sole cause of the 
evils they wish to remove by the reorganization of society. The author 
maintains that competition does nearly everything to equalize distribu- 
tion. If this be true, and we think it probably is so, no better proot 
could be given that the source of most present evils is a moral and not 
an economic cause. Were the volume as suggestive of other points of 
view as of this, it would be found to have more value. 


J. H. Hyslop. 
Cotumsia CoLurGes, N. Y. 


Essays ON EnGuisu Literature. By EpmMonp Scuerer. Translated by 
GrorGe Sarntspury. Pp. xl, 309. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. [All Rights Reserved.] $1.50. 


Edmond Scherer, besides the capacity of appreciating English litera- 
ture implied in his great literary talents, and, we may add, in his Pro- 
testantism, had a double advantage in the fact that his mother was an 
Englishwoman, and that he spent several years of his boyhood at school 
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in England. On the other hand, his capacity of judging is profoundly 
limited by the absolute atheism and pessimism to which he had committed 
himself before he wrote most of these essays. As religion had taken 
an infinitely deeper hold on his moral nature than it had probably ever 
taken upon that of Sainte-Beuve, so his recoil from it is infinitely more 
violent and scornful. This is poor preparation for appreciating a litera- 
ture which, having above all others its glory in its poetry, rests more 
than any other on the belief that, as Ernest Myers says, poetry is the 
inner soul of things; in other words, that rests more than any other on 
faith. 

Yet as it is impossible for any human soul, preconformed to faith, 
always to be sounding the note of malignant despair, so above all is 
this impossible for one who during a great part of his life has been a 
Christian believer, and in whom the aditus of a higher life remains 
strong. Much of M. Scherer’s literary work is comparatively inde- 
pendent of his fundamental unbelief, and here his work is sound and 
healthy, sufficiently detached from England for critical independence, 
and not ludicrously and blunderingly alien from it like Taine. He 
seems to us to have a peculiarly just appreciation of Shakespeare, criti- 
cising freely the abundance of matter that is criticisable in him, and 
puncturing the absurdities of mere Shakespeare-worship, but summing 
up as follows: “ There rises from his writings a kind of emanation of 
supreme wisdom; and it seems that their very discords melt into some 
transcendent harmony. Shakespeare has enlarged the domain of the 
mind and, take him all in all, I do not believe that any man has added 
more than he has to the patrimony of mankind.” ‘The author plainly 
recognizes that, great as Goethe is, and so much wider as is his range of 
knowledge, he is not only of an inferior genius to Shakespeare, but that, 
compared with him, his poetry is that of set purpose, and this not in the 
supreme sense of Dante, but more nearly approaching to the didacticism 
of the later Milton, on whom Goethe looks down so scornfully. Of 
** Paradise Lost” itself M. Scherer says that it “lives by virtue of 
some episodes which will be forever famous. In contrast with Dante, 
who must be read as a whole if we wish really to grasp his beauties, 
Milton ought not to be read except in fragments; but these fragments 
form a part of the poetic patrimony of the race. . . . ‘Paradise Lost’ 
is moreover, strown with incomparable lines. The poetry of Milton is 
the very essence of poetry. The author seems to think but in images, 
and these images are grand and proud as his own soul,—a marvelous 
mingling of the sublime and the picturesque. Every word of his vo- 
eabulary of expression is a discovery and unique.” ‘The feebleness of 
Milton’s epic imagination, where not sustained by his subject, is well 
shown, while yet he treats his subject too theologically for poetry, and 
too poetically for theology, so that the poem as a whole is jejune, ab- 
stract, and dry. With Dante the theology and the poetry are one. He 
simply sets forth, where Milton pleads and preaches, which, as a poet, is 
not his business. 

Of Wordsworth our author says that he is often justly subject to what 
he himself says of Goethe, that his verse is not “inevitable.” Yet 
when he rises into his highest apprehensions of nature, he escapes this 
sentence. He is free from “ the contradiction which secretly gnaws re- 
ligious anthropomorphism,” and recognizes the Divine Presence in 
nature in a far deeper sense than that of the workman in his work. 
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Wordsworth’s great odes he accuses of being a little declamatory. This 
is true, but he fails to do them justice. 

M. Taine he describes as an artist bound apprentice to a savant, and, 
we may add, to a merely materialistic savant. England is the country 
of moisture, and this seems to explain everything to him, from the rich- 
ness of the literature to “the enormous whiskers of the men,” and 
their huge feet. They are a human variety of grallatores. Even when 
he is not so flatly materialistic, everything must be explained by some 
iron thesis, yet every now and then his genius will escape him, and he 
will give some brilliant individual characterization, quite independent of 
his theories. He shows himself the true Frenchman when he treats 
Byron, the theatrical declaimer, as the supreme achievement of English 
poetry. 

The author has the highest appreciation of George Eliot, of whom he 
treats in three papers, written respectively in 1861, 1876, and 1885. 
He brings out admirably the sudden development of great and original 
genius from the midst of ponderous scholarship and abstract thought, 
and its slow but certain conquest as these finally reassert themselves. 
He does full justice to Mrs. Poyser, who after all is George Eliot’s 
Squire Western. He well traces the genius hardening into the meta- 
physical essayist in “ Daniel Deronda,” not without earlier premonitions. 
It is not without some reason that even “ Middlemarch” provokes Mr. 
Swinburne to exclaim, “ waxwork.” Of course M. Scherer is heart and 
soul with George Eliot’s theories, so far as his philosophy allows him a 
heart and soul, except that he by no means allows any shred of dignity 
or meaning in existence. Mr. Saintsbury remarks that his criticism on 
her “exhibits in particular that kind of Nihilism — of Nihilism not ex- 
asperated or aggressive, but blank, hopeless, and with even a point of 
bitterness piercing through the even surface of its would-be stoicism — 
which distinguished M. Scherer’s later years and later writings. Even 
George Eliot is a little too positive, a little too credulous, even for him, 
and he twitches that nymph’s last garment of childish faith off with a 
rather icy gravity and apparently without the slightest pleasure.” 

M. Scherer’s definition of humor in his paper on Sterne is, that it 
is the delight taken by a man of kindly temperament in turning the 
seamy side of human nature up to view. There is just truth enough in 
this to make it false. To make the shallowness of Sterne, streaked here 
and there with cold nastiness, a type of the deep current of noble humor 
which rolls through English literature, is worthy of a pessimist. Faith 
alone is capable of the deepest humor. When humor loses all touch with 
this, it becomes persiflage, and a little further on Mephistophelian 
malignity. 

M. Scherer’s definition of mysticism is as false as of humor. Speaking 
of Carlyle, he defines mysticism as being negation in the guise of a 
deeper affirmation. Now the mystical temperament may arrive at 
negative results, but the mystical temperament in itself is the instinct 
of looking into the inmost heart of things. M. Scherer, declaring this 
to be emptiness, assumes that mysticism is simply covert nihilism. 
Therefore he furnishes a definition which may cover Carlyle, and does 
cover Buddha, but has no room for Jacob Boehme. M. Scherer’s ulti- 
mate theories are commanded into unworthiness, by the fact that he has 
broken utterly with the belief in ultimate good. 

The only essay, perhaps, in which the author's philosophy does not 
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once hamper him is the somewhat slight paper on a slight theme, 
“ Endymion,” a book that is unfailingly amusing and unfailingly worth- 
less from beginning to end. “ With Lord Beaconsfield everything is in 
keeping ; the novelist is part of the man, and the prime minister of the 
novelist. I can never read his books or see him at work on the 
world’s stage without recalling the Mr. Disraeli of fifty years ago, as a 
contemporary depicts him, dressed in velvet and satin, his wists 
encircled by ruffles, his fingers loaded with rings, an ivory cane in his 
hand ; with all the exterior of a dandy; — a dandy of genius; a bundie 
of contradictions, ambition allied to skepticism, determination hiding 
itself under sallies and paradoxes. So much for his person ; his life has 
followed suit.” The adventurous lives of “ Endymion” “seem to have, 
at the bottom of them, the love not so much of power as of the pomp 
that surrounds it. In ‘Endymion,’ as in ‘ Lothair,’ the author takes 
pleasure in nothing so much as in the splendor of the life of society ; he 
rubs shoulders with none but ministers and ambassadors, dukes and 
duchesses ; he dreams only of princely establishments, enchanted castles, 
magnificent horses, gold plate, sparkling crystal, porcelain beyond all 
price. At every line one sees the Jew and the rings on his fingers. 
The talent of Lord Beaconsfield is, if I may use the expression, all on 
the street frontage.” It is not that he is more frivolous than a thousand 
other men, but that the exterior splendor of his Oriental imagination 
bewrays him more evidently. 

Contrast with this description of Beaconsfield that of his great rival. 
“Mr. Gladstone’s nature is essentially moral; the categories to which 
he refers all things are those of good and evil. And his extreme se- 
riousness, though it excludes extravagance, does not exclude enthusiasm. 
Mr. Gladstone brings the fervor of faith into every cause that he es- 
pouses. He is also essentially a believer; he has the noble sides of the 
character, — its sincerity, its straightforwardness, its ardor. He has 
also its defects; his gravity lacks humor, his solidity becomes stiffness, 
his intelligence, gifted as it is with the most varied aptitudes, served 
by prodigious activity and capacity for work, able to descend from the 
general direction of an empire to the technical details of a bill or the 
complicated schedules of a budget, — his intelligence has more breadth 
than suppleness. His reasonings are abstract because he occupies him- 
self rather with principles than with facts; his judgments absolute be- 
cause he takes every truth at the same valuation, —that of an article 
of religion. This explains his tendency, daily more pronounced, towards 
Radical ideas, Radicalism being nothing but the application of the ab- 
solute to politics. Unluckily, politics are the most relative things in the 
world, so that Radicalism is good for nothing but to bring about revolu- 
tions, and in ordinary times runs a perpetual risk of letting institutions 
get ahead of moral and social conditions.” Mr. Gladstone has doubtless 
been brought again to the kingdom for the end of promoting a revolu- 
tion, of giving the final blow to the reign of privilege. His opponents 
think that he is in danger of likewise giving the final blow to the unity 
of the British state. But we may well hope that privilege has not inter- 
twined itself so inextricably with the commonwealth as to destroy it in 
being destroyed. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 





